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CHRONICLE 


Traffic Rates Stand.—A conference at the White 
House, in which President Taft and the managers of the 
Eastern railroads took part, resulted in an agreement by 
which no traffic rates in the entire section of the Atlantic 
Seaboard to Chicago, and north of the Ohio River will be 
increased until the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
pass on the reasonableness of any proposed advance. 
This agreement is similar to the one already made with 
Western railroads. As a result the shippers throughout 
the entire country are protected from immediate ad- 
vances in rates and the railroads are saved from the ex- 
pense of. extensive litigation and the depreciation of their 
securities had they entered into a judicial conflict with 
the government. President Taft sent a special message 
to Congress in which he recommended that the clause in 
the new railroad bill which gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to investigate and suspend in- 
creased rates filed by the railroads be modified so as to 
take effect directly upon the signing of the act. It was 
officially stated that recent advances in passenger rates 
are not covered by the President’s pact with the rail- 
roads. 


Postal Bank Bill Passed.—Signs of returning har- 
mony in Congress appeared in the adoption by the House 
of the Postal Savings Bank Bill, every Republican voting 
for its passage. The Democrats contributed twenty- 
four votes to the majority, which was 195 to 101. The 
vote followed a day of debate, the defeat of a Democratic 
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substitute and a motion to recommit the bill without in- 
structions. The bill as passed by the House creates a 
board of trustees, consisting of the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General, 
who shall declare what postoffices shall become postal 
savings banks. Deposits in these banks made by one per- 
son shall not exceed $100 a month, or a total of $500. An 
account may be opened with $1, but stamps of 10 cents 
each will be issued for those desiring to accumulate 
money to be deposited. On deposits 2 per cent, interest 
is to be paid. The money received by the postal savings 
banks is to be deposited in both National and State 
banks in the vicinity of the postoffice in which the money 
is deposited by the people, such banks to pay 2% per 
cent. interest. The bill passed by the House differs from 
the Senate measure chiefly in respect to the nature of 
the securities that may be given by banks for the de- 
posits of postal savings funds received by them. The bill 
now goes to a conference committee. 


Chamizal Zone Dispute.—Mexico has agreed to sub- 
mit to arbitration the Chamizal Zone controversy, which 
arose over the boundary between this country and 
Mexico at El Paso, Tex. The details of the arbitration 
agreement will be formulated by Secretary Knox and 
Sefior de la Barra in the near future. A Canadian jurist, 
whose name has not yet been announced, will, it is said, 
be the arbitrator. The dispute resulted from the shifting 
of the Rio Grande, leaving a large zone known as Fl 
Chamizal on the American side of the river, which 
Mexico claimed on the ground that it formerly belonged 
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to that country. ‘The zone takes in the southern portion 
of the city of El Paso and contains about five thousand 
American inhabitants. Its value has been estimated at 


$5,000,000. 


United States of Colombia.—The National Congress 
met in special session last month to consider certain 
amendments to the Constitution which were placed be- 
fore the body by President Gonzalez Valencia. A 
correspondent writing from Pasto, the capital. of the 
State of Narifo, describes a beautiful ceremony held in 
that city on last Easter day, when, by vote of the civil 
authorities, the State was solemnly consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. In memory of the solemn act it 
has been decreed to erect a statue to be paid for out of 
the public funds. 





Civil Strife in Nicaragua.—A flood of contradictory 
reports from the warring factions proves that Estrada 
has not triumphed and Madriz has not crushed the revo- 
lution. Madriz levied a forced loan of $400,000 on the 
citizens of Granada, who are disaffected towards his 
administration, and is trying to ward off a famine by 
prohibiting the exportation of foodstuffs. His issue of 
paper money has so depreciated that $11.60 are worth 
only one dollar in gold. Ex-President Zelaya is in Lon- 
don, where he is trying to interest capital in an inter- 
oceanic canal by the Nicaragua route. Estrada has pro- 
claimed the independence of the eastern half of the 
republic. 


Canadian Militia.—General Sir John French, who is 
now in Canada inspecting the militia, is making a thor- 
ough job of it. In the afternoon of June 4 he reviewed 
a field exercise between the Forty-third regiment and the 
Governor-General’s Foot Guard, just outside of Ottawa, 
and on June 5 passed in review the church parade of the 
Ottawa militia garrison. As one of the most successful 
officers in South Africa, General French has been the 
recipient of much cordial attention, and, although in ap- 
pearance much smaller and less commanding a figure 
than his soldierly companion, General Henderson, he has 
given advice to militia officers which shows a full grasp 
of the situation. While prudently withholding his opinion 
of the actual efficiency and training policy of the Cana- 
dian militia until the publication of his report to the War 
Office, he took care to say on June 3 to the cadets of the 
Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont.: “ How to 
obtain an adequate supply of officers has long been one 
of the most difficult problems in all countries, and the 
question is of greater importance now than it ever was 
before, owing to the supreme necessity of getting the 
highest measure of intelligence, knowledge and education 
among those who in any capacity, high or low, have to 
lead troops in war as it is carried on to-day. The char- 
acter and capabilities of the officer are the corner-stone 


of real military efficiency. A country which, like Canada, 





has adopted the principle of giving to a goodly portion. 
of its brain power the opportunity of military training. 
and education has thus provided in the best way for its 
national defence.”’ On June 9 he reviewed the local 
troops at Halifax, Nova Scotia, parading a total of 
2,265 officers and men. General French, afterwards ad- 
dressing the field officers, said he was very much pleased. 
with the number and physique of the men. 





Great Britain—In Parliament, June 8, Mr. Asquith 
announced a possible agreement between the Government 
and the Unionists on the question of the reform of the 
House of Lords. It is hardly likely to lead to a per- 
manent settlement.——-Sir Charles Hardinge, Permanent 
Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs will succeed, it is 
said, Lord Minto as Viceroy of India. Sir Francis. 
Seymour Haden, the eminent engraver, is dead. He 
married a half sister of Whistler, the artist. The en- 
quiry into the stranding of the Minnehaha on the Scillies. 
ended in attributing it to the default of the master in 
laying a course too near the Scillies under the circum- 
stances of weather and defect of observations. His cer- 
tificate was suspended for three months.——Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Romanes Lecture at Oxford was well received. 
He avoided touching any very raw spots. The Duke 
of Norfolk presented to the King a letter from the Pope 
sympathizing with him on the loss of his father and 
wishing him a prosperous reign.——The Glasgow, a new 
cruiser of 4,800 tons and 22,500 H. P., averaged 25.8 
knots on an eight-hours’ full speed trial. 











Ireland.—The long-agitated question of the posi- 
tion of the Gaelic language in the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland has been practically settled and 
in favor of the advocates of Gaelic. The Board of 
Studies met June 1 to consider the motion of Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde that Irish should be made compulsory at and 
after the Matriculation Examination of 1913. Severaf 
members of the Board who had not been advocates of 
compulsory Irish considered that the recent action of 
the Senate in prescribing a knowledge of Irish for gradu- 
ation logically demanded its requirement from the be- 
ginning. Hence Dr. Hyde’s motion was carried by 18 
votes to 6, and the recommendation of the Board for 
the approval of compulsory Irish for matriculation 
will come before the Senate at its next meeting. As the 
Senate had deferred the matter to the Board of Studies 
May 5, its approval may be taken for granted. The im- 
portance of the decision lies in the fact that (1) most 
of the County Councils made their financial sunport of 
the University and the foundation of scholarships con- 
ditional on making Gaelic an essential study; (2) Gaelic 
will now be taught efficiently in the primary and second- 
ary schools, since its knowledge is a necessary condition 
to winning University scholarships. The question of 
the Coronation Oath is actively discussed. The Orange 
Lodges have been threatening the /rish Times and sev- 
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eral Irish Unionists M. P.’s, who have taken up a reason- 
able attitude on the matter. 


Australian Elections.—In the general elections of 
1906 the Anti-labor vote of New South Wales was 
191,000; the Labor vote was 152,000. In the general 
elections just finished, the former was 210,000, an in- 
crease of only 19,000, and the latter was 261,000, an in- 
crease of 109,000. The corresponding figures in Vic- 
toria were Anti-labor in 1906, 250,000; Labor, 111,000. 
Anti-labor in 1910, 230,000, a loss of 20,000 votes, and 
Labor 217,000, a gain of 106,000. In the two colonies 
combined the Anti-labor vote remained practically un- 
changed, while the Labor vote increased by 215,000. 


India.—The deaths from disease of the white troops 
averaged during 1909 6.23 per thousand. During the 
decade of 1893-1903 the average was 17.18 per thousand. 
The average of yearly cases of enteric fever during that 
period was 1,476, with 380 deaths. During 1909 there 
were only 636 cases and 113 deaths. In the former 
period the death rate from this disease was 25.7 per cent. 
and in 1909 only 17.6 per cent——The Perseus has taken 
on the Persian coast 2,500 rifles and 250,000 cartridges 
bound for Afghanistan——Loddha Ram, late editor of 
Swarajya, has been sentenced to ten years transportation 
for sedition. His paper had already been suspended for 
failing to deposit the guarantee money required by the 
Press Act. 


South Africa.—Judging from the appointments being 
made by the Botha Cabinet, the Unionists conclude that 
the hopes of administering the new Dominion otherwise 
than on strict party lines are doomed to disappointment. 
The wonder is that such hopes were ever entertained. 


Religious Orders in Spain.—Premier Canalejas has 
issued a royal order to the effect that the present min- 
istry contemplates “a reduction by adequate measures 
of the excessive number of religious orders and congre- 
gations in Spain and their subjection to regulations in 
conformity with their nature and the prerogatives of the 
civil power.”’ Commenting on the decree, which is issued 
in the name of the King, the Diario de ‘Barcelona calls 
it the first mistake of the ministry in the religious ques- 
tion and likens it to a bomb, “of which the terrorists 
furnish enough.” £1] Universo shows that in proportion 
to its Catholic population Spain has fewer religious than 
Belgium, France, England, Germany or Ireland. A 
ministerial crisis is expected at any moment. 


Elementary Schools in Italy.—The supreme control 
of elementary training by the State with an absolute ex- 
clusion of religious influence, seems to be the purpose in 
Italy. Louis Credaro, Minister of Instruction in 
the Luzzati cabinet, a rationalist free-thinker in training, 


in 1891 founded the Unione Magtstrale Nazionale 





(National Association of School Teachers) and has seen 
it grow to a powerful body oi 40,000 members under his 
direction as president. The open aim of the Association 
is the suppression of all private schools and the banish- 
ment of anything savoring of religious instruction from 
the elementary school program. In its annual meeting 
held in Pentecost week in Rome the organization called 
upon its former president, now Minister of Instructioii 
with power to act, to carry out the purpose of the Union. 
Correspondents describe the session as tumultuous,— 
loud demands were made for increased pay and shorter 
hours, and the program recently published by the Social- 
istic Confederation of Labor was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. As in Germany the outlook would be dark in- 
deed were it not that there is in Italy another Association 
of Teachers whose principles differ toto coelo from the 
Credaro program. Its membership is made up of 18,000 
firm believers in the need of religious instruction in 
elementary schools, who do not mean to allow Credaro’s 
aim to be realized without energetic protest. 

French Parliament.—On June 9 M. Briand com- 
municated to the crowded and eagerly expectant Chamb- 
ers the program of his government. He began by ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the triumphant return of a great 
number of Republicans, despite his opponents’ general 
policy of favoring revolutionary rather than radical can- 
didates. He next insisted on the nacessity of electoral 
reform, deprecating, however, a hasty solution of this 
important problem, and recommending a careful study 
of the different plans proposed. The Proportionalists 
loudly applauded this part of his a’dress. On the other 
hand, the Radicals were somewhat disappointed when the 
President of the Council affirmed that the income tax 
was to be realized but without exposing the taxpayer to 
any inquisitorial process. M. Briand concluded by saying 
that the work of laicization undertaken by the Republi- 
can party would be continued. A Paris despatch of June 
10 says that the Radical-Socialists are highly displeased 
at the moderation of M. Briand’s official program. They 
are preparing an interpellation demanding more precise 
declarations on the income tax and the defense of lay 
schools. Meanwhile the Chamber of Duputies, continu- 
ing its examinations into the validity of each recent 
election, ceclared with practical unanimity, in spite of 
General Peloya’s bitter attack on M. De'cassé, whose 
election, he said, called for a verv special inquiry, that 
the former Minister of Foreign Affairs was duly elected. 


Belgium.—The collapse of the anti-clerical campaign 
in the late elections has had a disheartening effect on the 
press of the party. Hardly a reference is made to the 
program and plans of the party since the official an- 
nouncement was made of the victory of the Government 
and the Catholics. Not in years had the anti-clericals 
been so confident of success, not in years have they made 
such supreme efforts to overthrow the Catholic party. 
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True, the Government majority is small—they hold 86 
seats as against the 80 won by the anti-clericals,—but a 
wise discretion on the part of the Catholics will find the 
number sufficient. Naturally it will not.be part of such 
a wise discretion on the part of the Government to in- 
troduce legislation which is calculated to split its party. 
The experience of the last parliament shows the ill re- 
sults likely to follow any such action. At all events a 
Catholic majority is assured for four years more, for al- 
though one-half of the members of the Chambers will be 
elected in 1912, the seats to be then contested for are in dis- 
tricts in which Catholic influence prevails. The one-half 
chosen this year come from those parts of Belgium in 
which anti-clericalism has its stronghold. Another 
ground for favorable forecast lies in the fact that in 
1912, owing to the great increase of population within 
the decade, there will be a considerable number of new 
constituencies, and in these, it is admitted, the Catholics 


predominate. 


The Borromeo Encyclical.—Interpellations made in the 
Reichstag by non-Catholic representatives of leading 
German parties in reference to the recent Encyclical on 
the centenary of St. Charles Borromeo marked the be- 
ginning of an extraordinarily heated debate last week. 
The Osservatore Romano explains the unreasonableness 
of the exceptions taken by the speakers to the passages 
quoted from the papal document. It shows that the 
Encyclical attacks only the errors of the Modernists, and 
in no way reflects on the non-Catholics of Germany or 
their princes. The letter, it continues, views the epoch of 
Borromeo historically, and without naming directly any 
prince or people, concerns itself only with the conduct of 
Catholics of that day who rebelled against the teaching 
and authority of the Pope. The sentiment of the Holy 
Father, it concludes, regarding Germany and its princes 
is too well known to need defense. It is but a few weeks 
since public expression was given to it by the Pontiff on 
the occasion of Cardinal Fischer’s visit to the Vatican with 


the German pilgrims. 


Emperor William to the Abbot of Beuron.—On the 
occasion of the presentation of the beautiful bronze 
“ Crucifixion ” donated last month by Emperor William 
to the Arch-Abbey of Beuron, Prince von Fiirstenberg, 
the Emperor’s representative, handed to the Arch-Abbot 
the following autograph letter: “ Right Reverend Lord 
Abbot: To give you and the Benedictine community a 
new proof of my regard and esteem, I have been moved 
graciously to have cast an heroic bronze ‘ Christ on the 
Cross,’ which I have entrusted to my Court Marshal, 
Prince von Fiirstenberg, for presentation to your Arch- 
Abbey of Beuron. I trust my choice of a gift will bring 
you special pleasure; it is, after all, an image to which 
those who believe as you do as well as those who believe 
as I, equally look up to with reverence, representing as it 
does Him from whom measureless blessings flow out 





upon all mankind. May this cross, erected in your Arch- 
Abbey, be a source of rich blessing, and may it bring to 
the faithful, who in humble prayer bend their knee be- 
fore it, strength and comfort from heaven. I remain, 
yours sincerely, William I. R.” The Imperial gift is 
three meters in height and a work of art. It has been 
placed in the vestibule of the Abbey Church. 


Kaiser William’s Allowance.—The anticipated Social- 
ist opposition to the Government’s measure increasing the 
royal civil list was realized when the measure was sent to 
committee in the Prussian diet. Herr Hoffman, speak- 
ing for the Socialists, sharply arraigned the Emperor’s 
habit of luxurious living whilst his majesty advised 
economy to the working people. He declared that all 
state servants, even the chief, should be elected by the 
people. Shouts of disapproval followed this sentiment, 
and the presiding officer called Hoffman to order, charg- 
ing that he was giving utterance to treasonable senti- 
ments. Upon resuming his speech Herr Hoffman pro- 
posed that, in the same manner in which members of 
the Reichstag are remunerated for their services to the 
state, the King of Prussia should be paid a daily allow- 
ance when on duty. The proposition provoked new 
cries of “treason,” and the speaker was again repri- 
manded. As indicated last week the measure calls for 
an increase of $875,000 in the Emperor’s annual allow- 
ance. All parties of the diet, with the exception of the 
Socialists, are in favor of the increase. 


Kaiser to Open Hungarian Parliament.—Announce- 
ment is made that Francis Joseph will in person deliver 
the royal address from the throne and open the Reichstag 
on June 25. Last week the monarch held a long con- 
ference with Graf Khuen Hedevary, no doubt to discuss 
with the Premier the new aspect of affairs arising from 
the unexpected strength of the Government following 
the late elections. It is probable that it is the fair pros- 
pect of harmony and the consequent peaceful solution of 
problems that have been disturbing Hungary for years 
past which have induced the venerable Emperor-King to 
agree once more to undergo the fatigue this second visit 
to Budapest within two months will entail. 


Turkey.—The Albanian rising has been checked, 
whether it has been put down remains to be seen. It is 
complicated now with the Cretan question. In the 
Cretan Legislature all the Mohammedan deputies 
have been excluded ‘because they refused to take 
an absolute oath to the King of the Hellenes, 
since by the European understanding he is only to 
administer its government. Many deputies especially 
of Arab blood suspected of desiring to restore the old 
regime, complained in the chambers of the continual 
espionage exercised over them by the opening of their 
letters and telegrams and the frequent retaining of them 
by the officials of the new Government. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Calling Voice 


It was shrewdly observed by Aubrey DeVere that “ for 
some persons the supernatural retains its charm, only 
provided it can be dissociated from the glory of God and 
the good of man.” This is the reason, we surmise, why 
spirit-rapping and the silly tricks of deft masters and 
mistresses in occultism are so popular and awe-inspiring 
in an age that swaggers with sophistication and worldly 
wisdom. The world—and by the world we mean the 
persons who call the simple piety, which is God’s due 
from man, either stupidity or mysticism—has, thanks to 
Protestantism, conceived a strong repugnance to belief in 
a supernatural life. It will entertain a feverish interest 
in the state of subliminal consciousness at the instance of 
some groping scholar spinning webs from the vitals of 
his own hallucination. It will bend its solemn brows or 
hush its mocking laughter to listen wide-eyed to a cun- 
ning old lady who fools it to its bent by incoherent rav- 
ings concerning animal magnetism. It will carry charms 
and have the superstitious terror, which we associate 
with a savage, of Friday and the thirteenth day of the 
month. And all this on grounds of chance coincidence and 
gossip, stimulated no doubt by a fundamental knowledge 
of personal helplessness in crises. Whenever this self- 
knowledge is stirred, the panic that ensues flings reason 
aside and gallops madly for the outstretched hand or the 
protecting skirt of every mountebank. We doubt whether 
in any age of the world the superstitious fears of men 
have been traded on so lucratively by experts in sharp 
practice as in these enlightened times. 

We need not ask this foolish world with the coward’s 
fear in its heart what it thinks of religious vocation. It 
cannot distinguish between Christ and Confucius; be- 
tween a Catholic priest and a Chinese bonze; between a 
monastery in Thibet and one in Spain. It can under- 
stand and sympathize with the man who starves himself 
to death to paint a picture, or to discover a rhyme or the 
north pole, but it falls into a bewilderment of pity, scorn 
and rage at the news of a promising lad or a marriage- 
_able maid entering the priesthood or the religious life. 
It scouts the idea of vocation, and seeks other causes 
for such a course of folly. It must be disappointment in 
love, or absence of ambition, or a defect of temperament, 
or a passing whim, or callow inexperience. It can be 
any thing except a call from God to the soul. This is 
too absurd! The voices of Domremy over again! And in 
this twentieth century! 

But notice how the tune changes after the lad has 
become a priest or a monk. As a rule, the world says 
its last, tearful farewell to the prospective nun at the 
convent gate. After that it tries to forget her except 
for the purposes of sentimental poetry and art. Her 
life is one of prayer or of quiet ministrations to men, and 





she does not roughly intrude upon the hostilities of the 
world by vigorous antagonisms and stern, uncompromis- 
ing impeachments. So, if the maid must needs, at the 
urgency of a most lamentable illusion, bury herself 
alive, the world will be gracious enough not to pursue her 
too vindictively with its wrath, and in a pathetic mood 
will, maybe, drop a tear over her memory and her grave. 
But it is not so with the promising lad who in the hey- 
day of life spurns the world that would hold him back 
with tempting offers and rose-tinted visions. “ You are 
burying your talents, my lad,” it says. ‘A career lies 
before you if you stay with us. You will have money and 
power and friends and honor. But, in heaven’s name, 
get rid of this fool’s notion about a vocation. What 
good can possibly come to you or your fellow-men from 
mumbling Masses or contemplating skulls and cross- 
bones? Let the world’s failures go in for that kind of 
thing. But don’t tie up and paralyze your God-given 
gifts by a life-long alliance with mean-spirited and 
snivelling weaklings.”’ In some such wise does that 
Mentor, the world, address itself in pain and deep con- 
cern to the promising lad. The years pass, the youth 
has grown accustomed to his cassock, and, lo! the world 
addresses him again. It tells him that he is a grasping, 
tyrannic, avaricious ecclesiastic, or a lazy, self-indulgent, 
jolly monk, plethoric with the good things of life. He 
gorges himself with rich toll levied upon an over-worked 
and half-fed world. His smirking hypocrisy is a cover 
for the foulest passions. The life he leads is one that 
sybarites might envy. The frenzied, grey, old world pro- 
ceeds to draw such a picture of the pleasures and riches 
and power of the sacerdotal and monastic state that, 
knowing human nature to be generally weak and in- 
clined to easy enjoyments, we experience a mild surprise 
that Catholic seminaries and monasteries are not be- 
sieged night and day by eager applicants for admission 
to a beatific existence never dreamt of Circe. 

Our authority for this description of the world’s at- 
titude towards the religious life is literature passim, not 
merely English literature but all modern literature. For 
literature, as Cardinal Newman pointed out, is essentially 
human and the natural expression of a very natural and 
unsupernatural world. From Chaucer to Tennyson the 
lover of English letters will find plentiful material 
wherewith to form a clear conception of the world’s 
view of vocation to the higher supernatural state. 
When, as in the case of Robert Browning, there is an 
inherited flavor of the Dissenting chapel, the estimate 
of the world is envenomed to a degree that borders on 
violence and vulgarity. 

We do not maintain, of course, that there never was 
and never will be an avaricious priest, an ambitious 
ecclesiastic, or a monk whose courage failed him and 
who fled cravenly down by-paths of mitigation and 
ignoble ease. Why must the world, however, have eyes 
only for the rare and the exceptional? Is it not the 
sign of a degenerate instinct to condemn a rose-garden 
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in June because a single rose covers a worm with its 
petals? Men and women do not forswear the luxuries of 
life, nor voluntarily multiply laws that hamper freedom, in 
order to become millionaires, politicians, or epicureans. A 
generous impulse—so generous the world cannot under- 
stand it—drives them on; and if, in the life-long momen- 
tum afterwards, the frictions of a balking nature drag 
at the heels of this one or that, or turn him for a spell 
from the orbit of his heroism, is it just to cackle 
over the failure and condemn the impulse? The world 
has a keen scent for sin except in its own house. Noth- 
ing pleases it so much as to discover a hypocrite or a 
voluptuary in pew or pulpit or convent close. It should 
be a matter for tears and for the waters of oblivion to all 
who applaud the struggle of the human soul to break 
through the chrysalis of the earthy. 

But why stop to argue with the world, that baleful 
sorcerer than Comus more skilled in sly enticements? 


“Thou hast not ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 
And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy thy dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

| That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced.” 


Plato is said to have derived a Greek word meaning 
“to call” from a similarly spelled word meaning “ beau- 
tiful,” not for a mere likeness in the spelling but because 
of an affinity of signification. For beauty, he declared, 
is always calling to human eye and heart. We recognize 
something of the like in the common phrase, “ compelling 
beauty.” The call of beauty in one or another indivi- 
dualized form is always ringing in the ears of the soul. 
In many instances that form may be lovely to none but 
him who hears it calling. But, if the form of beauty 
perished from our minds, or its voice grew faint for all 
of us, dying away utterly and becoming the empty echo 
of an early memory, all the wheels of life would stand 
still. Our fires would remain unkindled, our lamps 
unlit, our fields unsown and the silent desolation of 
Sahara would enwrap the planet. 

We speak about the most solemn and finest thing in 
life when in prosy fashion we discuss a man’s calling, 
or, to use the Latin equivalent, his vocation. Not to all 
men is the curtain drawn in the same measure from the 
vision of beauty, and not to all men are the accents and 
the message of that call the same. The more unveiled 
has been the vision, the purer and the rarer has been the 
inviting ideal, the more arduous will be the mountain 
road that climbs up to it, the more instant will be the 
fall of its calling upon the ear, and the more perilous will 
be disobedience and harkening to voices in the depths. 

In no excess of emotional transport, but simply re- 
stating a truth to which faith and reason contribute, we 





say, that no vision of beauty is so pure and so compelling 
as that which dawns upon the inward eye of youth and 
maid, leading their young feet into Catholic chancel and 
cloister. The Beautiful for them has no peer among 
the visions of men. Its calling, Its vocation, Its tender 
pleading, is as gentle as the first wind of morning, but 
not less audible than the voice of thunder. It is the 
Creator calling for volunteers among His creatures to a 
higher service. It is the Redeemer calling for a body- 
guard. And the calling Voice is the breathing of the 
Holy Spirit. The Voice is a grace; and the strength 
to answer it and to follow it is a grace. The Voice is 
not heard by many as numbers go. But it is a Calling 
that may not be denied. The one who hears it and is 
deaf, or having heard it for a space concludes that he is 
wearied of it, may well say: 


“ At my feet the abyss is cloven then, 
With deeper menace than for other men, ; 
Of my potential cousinship with mire.” 
James J. DALY, S.J. 


Mr. Speer Heard From “ 


It is with reluctance that we again touch on the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the letter which Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, in his wanton attack on the Catholics of South 
America, claimed to have been written by Leo XIII to 
the clergy of Chile, and in which that Pontiff was repre- 
sented as casting serious reflections on the morality of 
“the prelates, priests and other clergy of that country.” 
In view of the proof given in AMERICA that such a letter 
never was written we had hoped that the incident was 
closed. After a silence prolonged for several months, 
Mr. Speer addressed to AMERICA, on June 3, a long com- 
munication which was received on June 7, and which in 
courtesy we notice. 

A great part of this communication is a renewed at- 
tack on the South American Republics generally and 
specifically, with a new array of statistics about illiteracy 
and illegitimacy in Bolivia and Venezuela, Chile, Porto 
Rico, Uruguay and Brazil. The columns of AMERICA 
are not open to vilification of the clergy, or unjust in- 
ferences regarding the morality or ignorance of the laity. 
That portion of his letter which is an answer to our oft- 
repeated challenge to tell us the authority for the ex- 
tract he quoted, we here willingly reproduce. 

“ My authority for this quotation,’ writes Mr. Speer, 
“was ‘ Beach’s Geography of Protestant Missions,’ page 
126, with collateral evidence of the authenticity of such a 
letter found in an editorial in the New York Independent 
for March 17, 1898, in which the Independent referred 
to this letter, and quoted from the reply of the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago. I have since received from the 
South American Missionary Society, of London, a copy 
of the encyclical and the Archbishop’s reply, printed by 
that Society in 1898, in which it is said that ‘the Papal 
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encyclical appeared in La Lei, the principal paper of 
Chile, for the 24th of last October’ [that is, 1897].” 

Here, then, we have the source from which Mr. Speer 
confesses he drew his information—in the first instance 
from Mr. Beach’s “ Geography of Protestant Missions,” 
with the collateral evidence furnished by the /ndepend- 
ent. Let us see what these authorities are worth. Mr. 
Beach is the “ Educational Secretary” of an organiza- 
tion known as the Student Volunteer Movement; Mr. 
Speer was at one time the “ Traveling Secretary ” of the 
same, and is at present its leader. Mr. Beach is the 
author of the last four or five publications of the S. V. M., 
and his office is at the headquarters of its publishing 
house in New York. Thus they play into each other’s 
hands. Mr. B. writes the literature and Mr. S. dis- 
seminates it. Mr. B. loads the gun and Mr. S. fires it. 
If the gun kicks, the fault is with the loading, or the 
ammunition. No living man knows better than Mr. 
Speer the value of the testimony of his partner and co- 
worker in miss‘onary propagandism. 

But, even in the supposition that there was neither col- 
lusion nor cooperation between these two eminent evan- 
gelicals, does it not seem strange that the best authority 
Mr. Speer can give for the genuineness of a Papal “ En- 
cyclical Letter ’—the name given to it by Mr. Beach—is 
that of a Protestant in a work treating of Protestant mis- 
sions? Every encyclical, or public document, issued by 
the Vatican is published at once in official organs, and 
the more important in the leading Catholic papers of 
every land. A public document that could find its way 
into a Protestant journal must necessarily, if genuine, 
emanate first from the Catholic press. There is no ques- 
tion here of some obscure record of the Middle Ages 
hidden in some remote library, or covered with the dust 
of centuries in sealed archives, but of a document issued 
as late as 1898.. 

There are a dozen daily and weekly newspapers in 
Rome of the clerical, as well as the anti-clerical press, in 
which such a document if it existed could be found. The 
biweekly Civilta Cattolica, in’ close touch with the Vati- 
can, and the leading periodical of the Catholic world, 
makes no mention of it, as is attested by the editor of the 
Literary Digest, who employed a man to examine its files. 
Nor can it be traced to any other of these reliable sources. 
With this array of negative testimony before us we are 
referred to Mr. Beach. The extract, it is true, is found 
on p. 126 of his book as cited, but Mr. Beach does not 
furnish the slightest clue to the original text of the pass- 
age. Mr. Beach’s word for it is surely not sufficient. 
His ‘Geography of Protestant Missions” and _ his 
“ Protestant Missions in South America ” are surcharged 
with statements offensive to Catholics and travesties of 
the truth, of which the following are a few specimens: 
Auricular confession “ corrupts the minds and hearts of 
both sexes and all classes;”’ “drunkenness, gambling, 
impurity thrive in the favoring soil of Latin 





America’s Romanism;” “Stupendous falsehoods of 
Romanism ;” its “ heathenish spectacles; “ Romanism 
divorces morals and religion;” “ Romanism can only 
flourish in the soil of ignorance {[author’s italics]; 
its silly superstitions are revolting to a mind which can 
reason. Enlightenment is its seal of death. Hence edu- 
cation in any true sense is never fostered by the Popes ;” 
and so on. 

Such is the character of Mr. Beach’s educational con- 
tributions to ecclesiastical history; yet we are asked to 
take the word of this professional libeler of the Catholic 
Church for the genuineness of a scandalous fabrication 
about the Chilean clergy. 

Mr. Speer cites as “collateral evidence of the 
authenticity of such a letter” an editorial in the New 
York Independent for March, 1898, in which he says 
“the Independent referred to this letter and quoted from 
the reply of the Archbishop of Santiago.” Mr. Speer 
does not add that the IJ/ndependent, so far from 
bearing witness to the genuine character of the document, 
is forced to gasp in astonishment at the boldness of the 
archbishop’s reply to the Holy Father. The archbishop 
is made to say, the Cardinal Treasurer “informed us 
that the yearly outlay of the Papal Court reached the 
enormous amount of 800,000,000 francs.” This extrava- 
gant statement is too much even for the /ndependent to 
swallow and the editor says “ $160,000,000 is, of course, 
vastly greater than the annual expenses of the Roman 
Court, or even of all the missions and organizations at- 
tached to it, and there appears to be some mistake about 
it.” Then follow other excerpts in the Independent from 
the supposed letter, one more absurd than the other, in 
which finally the archbishop openly defies the Holy 
Father and tells His Holiness that he has the purpose of 
continuing to live exactly as heretofore in spite of the 
remonstrances of his ecclesiastical chief. No wonder 
the Independent says that the boldness of the reply star- 
tled its faith in the authenticity of the document. Yet Mr. 
Speer cites the Independent as collateral evidence! 


There was an Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII, addressed 
that same year, 1897, in the month of April, to the hier- 
archy of Latin America; it can be read in the seventh 
volume of the collected Encyclicals, Letters and Allocu- 
tions of the late Pontiff. In it Leo XIII recounts with 
glowing satisfaction the glorious record of the Church in 
those regions, whose clergy, beginning with the discovery 
of the continent, had gradually extended their laudable 
work for souls until in our own times they carried civili- 
zation to the utmost limits of Patagonia, everywhere 
reaping in joy the fruit of their apostolic labors. Can 
this be the original of the Pope’s letter that Mr. Speer 
is in search of? Quten sabe? 

Mr. Speer says he has now a copy of the Pope’s let- 
ter forwarded from the South American Missionary So- 
ciety in London. The South American Missionary So- 
ciety did not receive its copy from Rome or from any 
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Catholic source, but it claims to have received it from 
La Lei, the principal paper of Chile, for the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1897. The utter worthlessness of the document 
has already been attested by two denials of an official 


source which have already been printed in AMERICA and- 


are here reproduced: 

. El Mercurio, a liberal party paper of Santiago de Chile, 
in its issue of March 19, 1910, gives an exact Spanish 
translation of Mr. Speer’s extract from the so-called 
“letter of the Pope to the Chilean clergy,” and stamps 
the letter as a fraud and a calumnious attack on the clergy 
and people of Chile. It confirms this with an official 
letter from Rome received on March 21, 1904, by Arch- 
bishop Casanova of Santiago, in which the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council praises his Grace for defending 
the Faith and encouraging piety among the people 
(America, April 29, 1910). 

On April 13, 1910, the following official communica- 
tion was received from the archbishop’s residence, signed 
and duly attested: 

“T certify that, from the Archives of the Archdiocese 
of Santiago de Chile, it is certain that there never has 
been received from the Holy See a communication cen- 
suring the clergy for their behavior; on the contrary, the 
Holy Father has always praised their zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls and their upright lives.” 

(L. S.) J. AuGcustTin Moran, C., 

| Sec’y. 


A retractation from Mr. Speer is hardly to be expected 
and would benefit only himself. Will the Literary Digest 
that gave space to his slanders give equal space to their 
refutation? Again such action would benefit chiefly the 
Literary Digest. 

EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


Some Catholic Chaplains 


One of the failings of “ modern journalism” is the 
“good story.” The idea is nc: new, for it is centuries 
since the tag, si non e vero e ben trovato was first affixed 
to the o’er true tale. When the up-to-date reporter or 
“rewrite man” turns in a “ good story” he never lets 
himself be hampered by facts. 

Thus worked the scribe from the New York Sun who 
attended the imposing military field Mass, celebrated Sun- 
day, May 30, on the parade ground of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in memory of the Catholic soldiers and sailors of the 
United States who had answered the last roll-call. To 
give “human interest” to his report the Sun man in- 
vented a “ Private Mulcahy who marched out in ’61 with 
old Sixty-Ninth ” and learned from this veracious veteran 
that he “ had been at the first field Mass they ever had 
in this country back in the big war,” and that “ since then 
they’ve only had eight others ”—all at the Brooklyn yard 
or the neighboring parish church. This is about as near 
actual fact as the average current Catholic historical item, 





but it is particularly hard on the services and records of 
the corps of splendid priests who went to the front in the 
war time, and followed their regiments all through the 
various campaigns, many of them without a cent of pay, 
or official recognition of “ relative rank” or emolument. 
They offered up scores of Masses on fields surrounded by 
the panoply and accoutrements of real war. These were 
no holiday ceremonials, and, pleasing as it may be to 
every American Catholic to have the greatest naval sta- 
tion of the Republic now the annual scene of such an 
imposing function as that of May 30, they should not be 
forgotten in this day and generation. The first memorial 
Mass of which the Government of the United States took 
official cognizance was the requiem celebrated in St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, on September 18, 1777, for 
General P. H. Du Coudray, the French officer who was 
accidentally drowned two days before. “ Resolved,” says 
the act of Congress passed September 17, 1777, “ that the 
corpse of Mons. Du Coudray be interred at the expense 
of the United States and with the honors of war.” The 
Congress attended the Mass, as it did also another on 
May 8, 1780, in the same church, for the repose of the 
soul of Don Juan de Miralles, the Spanish Agent, who 
died on April 28, 1780, at Washington’s camp, at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. “ Do you know,” said the traitor Arnold, 
in his address to his former comrades of the Continental 
Army, “that the eye which guides this pen lately saw 
your mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul 
of a Roman Catholic in Purgatory, and participating in 
the rites of a Church against whose anti-Christian cor- 
ruption your pious ancestors would bear witness with 
their blood?” 

Another notable requiem was that sung in St. Patrick’s 
(old) Cathedral, New York, on January 16, 1863, for the 
dead of the Irish Brigade who had fallen in the Civil War 
up to that date. The congregation was very large and 
distinguished; the celebrant, the Rev. Thomas Ouellet, 
S.J., chaplain of the Sixty-Ninth, N. Y. Voluteers, and 
the preacher the Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, who had also 
served as a chaplain in the Irish Brigade, and later the 
monsignore so well known as the historian of Leo XIII 
and for his many other contributions to Catholic litera- 
ture. 

Mention of these two priests recalls the very honorable 
records the Catholic chaplains have made in the military 
history of the United States. It is not stretching the title 
too far to head the list with the name of John Carroll, 
the illustrious founder of the American hierarchy. His 
service with the commission to Canada in 1776 surely 
gives him a claim. There were not enough Catholics in 
any one body of the Continental Army to warrant assign- 
ing them a special chaplain. Congress had voted on May 
27, 1777, that “ for the future there be only one chaplain 
allowed to each brigade of the army and that such chap- 
lain be appointed by Congress with same pay, rations and 
forage as a colonel.” 





Two regiments had been recruited in Canada which 
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were called “ Congress’ Own.” Colonel James Livings- 
ton commanded one and Colonel Moses Hazen the other, 
and with them came from Canada two priests, Father 
Louis Lotbiniére, a Recollect, who, on January 26, 1776, 
was appointed to Livingston’s regiment by General Ar- 
nold, with the pay of £14.10s. per month and rations, 
and Father Pierre Huet de la Valiniére, a Sulpician. Both 
got into serious trouble with their ecclesiastical superiors 
in Canada for espousing the cause of “the Bostonnais,” 
and both experienced the ingratitude of republics. 

“Would to God that i had never known either the 
general montgomery or arrived in Canada; i would not 
now starve with hunger and cold for not being payd ac- 
cording to the convention made between general arnold 
and me the 26 Januarii 1776 and ratified in Congress as- 
sembly the 12 August 1776 for long my Life; to idemnify 
me for having lost my parish.” So wrote the unfortunate 
Lotbiniére in a complaint to Congress of his treatment. 
He died in poverty and neglect at Burlington, N. J., in 
1786. 

Father de la Valiniére had a roving disposition. In the 
fall of 1785 he was at Fishkill, N. Y., where a number of 
these Canadian soldiers and refugees were located, then 
in New York City ministering to the French colony there ; 
next in Philadelphia and finally he journeyed on to Kas- 
kaskia in the Illinois, where he became, in 1786, pastor 
and vicar general. Here he met Father St. Pierre, a 
discalced Carmelite, who had served as chaplain in Ro- 
chambeau’s army. Another name distinguished in the 
annals of this section is that of Father Peter Gibault 
whose influence saved Vincennes and the Western terri- 
tory to the American cause. “ Mr. Gibault, the priest to 
whom this country owes many thanks for his zeal and 
services,’ as Gov. Patrick Henry said in his instructions 
to Col. Clark. New Yorkers will also remember that 
Father Charles Whelan, an Irish Franciscan, who had 
been a chaplain on one of the ships of De Grasse’s fleet, 
was the first regularly settled priest in the city of New 
York, and first pastor of St. Peter’s congregation. 

Until the Mexican War there were no more Catholic 
chaplains for the army, and then in 1845 there went into 
the service from Georgetown College, in June, 1845, two 
Jesuits, Fathers Anthony Rey and John McElroy. The 
former was killed by a band of Mexican guerillas, and the 
latter, after zealous work, returned to Georgetown and 
died September 12, 1877, in his ninety-sixth year. The 
next move in regard to Catholic chaplains was an offer 
made to Bishop Hughes, of New York, during the Polk 
administration, of an appointment for a chaplain in the 
navy. While gratified at the suggestion, the bishop had 
to decline because of the dearth of priests and other im- 
portant reasons. 

When the Civil War began and the consequent enroll- 
ment in the Union Army of thousands of Catholic soldiers 
there came a call from the War Department for chaplains. 
With the Sixty-Ninth, New York, one of the first regi- 
ments to go to the front, marched Father “Tom” 








Mooney; pastor of St. Brigid’s. After him, in the same 
regiment, and others of the Irish Brigade, Irish Legion, 
Sickles’ Brigade and other New York commands were the 
Jesuits, Fathers Bernard O’Reilly, Thomas Ouellet, 
Michael Nash and Peter Tissot—detailed for these sta- 
tions at the request of Archbishop Hughes by their Su- 
perior, Very Rev. Remigius Tellier, of St. John’s, Ford- 
ham—O’ Hagan, later Rector of Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Gillen, Dillon and William Corby, the latter 
from Notre Dame, Ind. Father Corby was with the 
Eighty-eighth of the Irish Brigade and his general absolu- 
tion to the Brigade, as he stood on a rock on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, is one of the heroic episodes of that 
memorable conflict. 

Father Laurence McMahon, afterwards Bishop of 
Hartford, of the Twenty-Eighth Massachusetts and 
Father “ Tom” Scully of the Ninth, from the same State, 
were two New England members of this devoted band of 
splendid priests who have passed to their reward. Living 
still, among other chaplains who must not be forgotten 
are John Ireland, of the Fifth Minnesota, now Archbishop 
of St. Paul, and the Rev. Dr. Louis A. Lambert, of 
Scottsville, N. Y., of the Eighteenth Illinois, now editor 
of the Freeman’s Journal. 

Father Tissot, S.J., who was chaplain of the Thirty- 
Seventh New York, “ Irish Rifles,” kept a minute diary 
of his army experience which has been preserved through 
the efforts of his fellow Jesuit, Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
for the “ Records” of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. It is most entertaining reading now. He 
was captured with Fathers O’Hagan and Scully and sent 
to Richmond. There were three local priests with 
Bishop McGill in the Confederate capital, who treated 
them with kindness, and they avoided talking politics. 
The bishop he describes as “ very kind but very strong in 
his Southern convictions.” They were released after a 
short detention and returned to their duties with the 
army. During his two years’ chaplaincy he says he sel- 
dom missed celebrating Mass. “Even when on the 
march,” he relates, “ if the regimental wagons reached the 
regiment in the evening, I would at once pitch my tent, 
drive into the ground three stakes and nail a board on 
them. That was the altar. My cassock was 
without sleeves. The vestments, white and red, were of 
silk and hardly occupied any room. They were a present 
from Manhattanville Convent. One bottle of wine lasted 
me a full month.” 

Once he gave a mission to the whole regiment in a small 
A-tent he had for his quarters. Company by company he 
made the men come before him three at a time, each group 
three times a day and there, seated on a cracker-box, he 
instructed them, squad after squad, for three days, until 
every Catholic in the Thirty-Seventh “ made the mission.” 
When a battle was on he would sit astride his horse by 
the roadside as the regiment went into action and give 
general absolution to the men as they marched by. They 
knew what to do. The first ranks would doff their caps, 
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say an act of contrition while he, with uplifted hand, ab- 
solved them; the next would do the same, and so on until 
the whole regiment had passed. 

Nor should we forget the zealous men who ministered 
to those who wore the Gray, so well typed in the poet 
of the Lost Cause, Father Abram J. Ryan, Bishop Lynch, 
of Charleston, Fathers Whelan and Duggan of Savannah, 
Fathers Hubert, S.J., Bannon, Heidencamp, and many 
others. In the record of his eighteen months’ detention in 
Confederate prisons, Sergeant S. S. Boggs, of the 
Twenty-First Illinois Volunteers, tells us that “the 
churches of all denominations, except one solitary Catho- 
lic priest, Father Hamilton, ignored us as wholly as they 
would dumb beasts. Father Hamilton was the only re- 
ligious minister that I ever knew to come into the prison 
at Andersonville.” 

Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


Presbyterian Diplomacy 


The reports of the 122nd General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church North make curious reading. They 
aptly illustrate our statement in AMERICA regarding the 
Calvin Quadro-Centennial last year, that modern Presby- 
terianism while lauding its prophet ignores his preach- 
ments, and is now nothing more than a Calvinistic shell. 
Not even the shell was sound, and the last meeting has 
damaged it beyond repair. 

The Assembly’s deliberations lasted over a week and 
there was a multitude of words on many impertinent 
matters but when questions arose that fundamentally 
concern Christian belief, moral conduct and the stability 
of the family and nation, the Assembly was silent. Such 
matters were referred to a Committee who brought in 
a compromise report that determined nothing in many 
words—and the affair was ended. 

The report of the Committee on Divorce and Remar- 
riage is a strange document. It laments the continued 
increase of divorce, especially in such states as Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Massachusetts and New York, the im- 
possibility, through State jealousy, of enacting Federai 
marriage laws, and the existing laws’ disregard of the 
sacredness of marriage; but still it hopes that the Inter- 
national Church Conference and National Divorce Con- 
gress will better things in the future, though it admits 
they have done little, and its figures prove they have 
done nothing, in the past, Quite unconsciously it sup- 
plies the reason for their failure: 

“We cannot hope to influence public opinion or secure 
stricter divorce laws until the standards of our Churches 
are in conformity with the teachings of Christ and until 
the conduct of ministers and members of the Churches 
is in conformity with the standards of the Churches to 
which they have sworn allegiance.” 

Quite so; but the Assembly had just ratified a declara- 
tion which is directly contrary to the teachings of Christ 
and leaves the Presbyterian Churches no standard of 
any kind. The Interchurch Conference had permitted 











six causes for divorce with the right of remarriage. 
The Chairman of Committee was satisfied with two. 
Having been asked to state the scriptural grounds there- 
for, his only reply was—and this satisfied the Assembly— 
that the constitution of the Church permitted the re- 
marrying of the innocent person when the divorce was 
secured on the grounds of infidelity or wilful desertion. 
And the Moderator added that ministers should use com- 
mon sense in determining the grounds. 

Of course it is clear from this that the Assembly 
Presbyters did not want to follow the teachings of Christ. 
Christ allows no cause for divorce with remarriage ; they 
allow practically any. There are few cases, where 
divorce is wanted, which “ infidelity or wilful desertion ” 
may not be made to cover, especially when helped out by 
the “common sense” and discretion of the minister. 
When it is a matter of common knowledge that divorced 
Presbyterians of means find no difficulty in getting a 
minister to marry them, and they are not thereby dis- 
qualified for membership, such rulings are accepted as a 
blind and those who make them must know that they are 
nugatory. 

Knowing all this one wonders whether it was marvel- 
ous audacity or marvelous obtuseness that inspired them 
to pen this self-evident but condemnatory Truth: “ Un- 
less the discipline of the Church will prevent its ministers 
from putting the seal of the Church upon unholy alli- 
ances and will prevent its members from making such 
unholy alliances it will be useless to expect the State to 
regard our protests or to listen to our appeals for re- 
form.” Which provokes the obvious retort: If the 
rulers of the Church decline to give scriptural ground 
for the exceptions they allow and deliberately refrain 
from determining what are and are not “ unholy alli- 
ances,” neither ministers, members nor State will consider 
their protests and appeals in earnest and, as far as they 
are concerned, unholy alliances will go merrily on. 

They had good reason for not quoting the teachings 
of Christ on divorce. Another decision proves that they 
had little faith, if any, in the divine and infallible nature 
of the scriptures. The case was submitted of the three 
Union Seminary students who were duly ordained last 
year, with the approval of the New York Presbytery and 
the New York Synod, although they denied the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the Virgin birth and the resurrection of 
Christ, the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and other 
miracles. The Assembly found that the young ministers 
were merely “not prepared to affirm these truths with 
the same positiveness as for some other doctrines,” and 
therefore sustained them, and all the interests concerned! 
The advice that greater care should be taken in examina- 
tion for the ministry was offered as a salve to the 
protestants and was gracefully accepted. 

If men who disbelieve or doubt the Divinity of Christ 
and the divine inspiration of scriptures are permitted 
ordination by the highest authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church, and may pose as ministers of Christ in good 
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standing, it is clear that a lax interpretation of the 
scriptural laws on divorce is a mere bagatelle. If the 
authority of scripture is questionable, much more so any 
ruling founded thereon. Hence the Divorce Com- 
mittee was as logical in making their Church Constitu- 
tion, and not scripture, their standard as they were dis- 
ingenuous in referring to the teachings of Christ as au- 
thority therefor. 

This laxity, or rather religious disintegration, is not 
confined to sectional lines. The Presbyterian Church 
South may differ definitely and vehemently in political 
matters from their brethren of the North, but in religious 
uncertainty of thought and action they are one. Two of 
their missionaries allowed an African disciple, a chief 
of some note, to continue in bigamy. The matter was 
brought before the South Carolina Conference on sev- 
eral occasions but was conveniently shelved. It was then 
referred to the General Assembly at Savannah last sum- 
mer, but the ministers were so busy lauding Calvin 
and denouncing Romanism that they had neither time 
nor energy to tackle the difficulty from Africa. And so 
the bigamous African remains a good Presbyterian up 
to date. 

Their Northern brethren were equally tactful. They 
could vigorously denounce the Russians of Kiev, but for 
their own ministers and members who reject or contemn 
God’s word and approve or tolerate the system He con- 
demned, they have not a word of menace. And such 
menace would be as futile as their denunciations of 
Russia. Having given away position after position, they 
have no definite creed, standard or authority left; little 
to enforce and nothing to enforce it with. They said 
last year that Calvin stood for the sovereignty of God and 
human liberty. His doctrines tended rather towards the 
dethronement of God and human license, and his heirs 
have developed the tendency. They invoke “the united 
influence of those who profess to reverence the laws of 
God and the morality taught by Jesus Christ” in order 
to secure righteous legislation. They themselves have 
first to profess and practice all the laws of Christ,—but 
then they will have ceased to be Presbyterians. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


Earthlight . 


In America, Vol. III, No. 2, we reviewed an article by 
G. J. Burns in the March number of The Observatory on 
the total amount of starlight, in which it was said that 
there was also some light, called earthlight, which was 
not due to direct starlight, and which might be a perma- 
nent aurora or an extension of the zodiacal light. In the 
following or April number, the same writer presents 
some fuller observations and sums up the matter by say- 
ing that 

“The most probable explanation of earthlight appears 
to be that it is due to the same cause as the aurora 
borealis; that, in fact, an aurora is simply earthlight of 








abnormal intensity. If, again, the earth is surrounded by 
a thin, self-luminous nebulous envelope (as the observed 
facts seem to show), there is an obvious similarity be- 
tween this nebulous envelope and the coma of a comet. 
The hypothesis that earthlight and comet-light may have 
a common origin receives some support from the unusual 
brightness of the sky on the night of the 30th of June, 
1861, on which date the earth is supposed to have passed 
through the tail of Comet I, 1861. If earthlight is analo- 
gous to comet-light it naturally follows that the “ gegen- 
schein” is analogous to a comet’s tail. 

“But besides earthlight properly so called, it seems 
likely that the zodiacal light may contribute its share to 
the general illumination of the sky. If we ac- 
cept the current theory that the zodiacal light consists of 
a ring of meteoric matter in the plane of the ecliptic, this 
ring must extend beyond the earth’s orbit, for the apex 
of the light has been observed to extend for more than 
ninety degrees from the sun. But if this be the case, 
the earth must be immersed in the ring, and consequently 
must receive light from it in all directions. It appears, 
therefore, that the luminous background of the night sky 
may consist of four parts: (1) The direct light of tele- 
scopic stars. (2) The diffused light of the stars. (3) 
Earthlight. (4) Possibly a faint extension of the zo- 
diacal light.” 

And again in the May issue the same writer, speaking 
of the brightness of the sky, gives us some more intor- 
mation, and ends by saying: 

“The following is a summary of the results obtained 
by various observers for the non-galactic sky: Newcomb 
makes one square degree equal to the light of 1.15 times 
that of a fifth-magnitude star; Burns equal to 2; Town- 
ley 2; Yutema 5.76, and Fabry 1.46. If, as seems very 
probable, the brightness of the sky is a variable quantity, 
the results obtained by different observers are bound to 
differ from each other very considerably.” 

T. W. Backhouse then offers another explanation: “I 

have not seen any evidence contrary to the idea that it 
was not auroral but of the nature of the ‘ sky-colored 
clouds,’ or, as Herr O. Jesse called them, the “ night- 
shining clouds ;’ that is to say, the luminosity was caused 
by the sun actually shining upon something in the atmos- 
phere, and so rendering it visible, although it is evi- 
dent from the various accounts that the light was much 
more uniform than is usually the case with clouds. 
It may be remembered that Herr O. Jesse ascertained 
the height of the ‘sky-colored clouds’ to be 51 miles. 
This threw doubt as to their being ordinary clouds, which 
are formed of either water or ice, and gave rise to the 
idea that they were formed from some other substance in 
the atmosphere; but this remains to be proved.” 

In this connection the present writer may be allowed 
to mention a cloud phenomenon he had himself observed 
at Omaha many years ago, which he reported as follows, 
in the Monthly Weather Review for December, 1904: 
“ At about fifty minutes after sunset, on July 18, 1904, 
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my attention was attracted to a cumulusgeloud about ten 
degrees high in the east-northeast, which was pretty 
strongly illuminated by the sunlight. No other clouds, 
not even those near the point of sunset, showed the least 
trace of sunlight. The clouds were in detached bunches 
and covered about one-tenth of the sky. The brightness 
of the cloud diminished gradually, but it was still visible 
a full hour after sunset. The sun set on that day at 7:28, 
local time, or 7:52 central time. The data I am enabled 
to supply are probably insufficient to measure the altitude 
of the cloud, which seems to have been enormous, since 
the sun was about ten degrees below the horizon.” 
WILLIAM F. RIGGE, s.J. 


Browsing Among the Documents 


The other day I found myself reading during office 
hours, and if in your school days you ever tried to 
finish a story under the watchful glances of a teacher, 
you know the feeling which pervaded me. This is how 
it happened. 

I am revising the “ Tables and Index,” that uninviting 
but useful key to the Congressional documents from the 
fifteenth to the fifty-second Congress. As you are per- 
haps not a Washington official accustomed to thinking 
in political epochs with Congressional sessions for mile- 
stones, I will say instead, it is the only key to the docu- 
ments printed by order of Congress from about 1820 to 
1894, and these sometimes include reprints of what went 
before, sometimes a very long time before. 

Well that day, I stumbled over a tempting volume, 
“Explorations of the Valley of the Amazon;” Part I 
is by Lieutenant Herndon, and was printed by Robert 
Armstrong, Public Printer in 1853. The readable type 
and smoothly finished paper show that Congress, in its 
struggles with its Senate printers and House printers, 
was coming out ahead, and the output in this case can 
stand comparison with the public documents of Europe. 
Up to this time our documents displayed more of 
printers’ graft than printers’ craft. 

Part II of this interesting old book was printed by 
A. O. P. Nicholson (another firm patronized by Con- 
gress), in 1854, and Lieutenant Lardner Gibbon is its 
author. I had vigorously shoved aside these two 
travelers’ tales, but not long after, in turning over many 
another volume bound in the same deadly uniform sheep- 
skin, with the usual hieroglyphics on the back, “ Senate 
document, 2d Sess. 32d Cong. 1852-53,” opening upon 
an endless index to the eleven volumes of “ Senate 
Executive Documents, etc., etc.,” again I found the 
specific title page with its now familiar “ Exploration of 
the Valley of the Amazon.” This time I peeped longer. 
The tinted lithographs of the Cathedral of Lima, the 
natives and the Portuguese, the magnificent scenery of 
the Andes, the graceful llanos, the domestic spinning 
scene, the war-dances were to be enjoyed by even busy 
Scanning the text but too hastily, I saw the Lieu- 
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me. 








tenant missing his way in the wilds of the equatorial 
forests, the natives growing insolent as he loses his 
strength. Falling drowsily asleep, while in the distance 
the native guides are roasting a monkey, he revives with 
the aid of a native drink, and the guides offer him a 
roasted “leg of monkey” which he greedily devours 
and is soon again on his way. 

The book opens at another scene. He is assisting at a 
festival Mass where the Indians gather round, noisily 
enough, beating drums, to show honor to the occasion. 
The Lieutenant feelingly describes the poverty of the 
Catholic Church in that wilderness. He tells us the vest- 
ments are in rags, and, forgetting that use hallows the 
commonest article, he shudders at seeing the wafer for 
Mass placed in a shaving mug, and the wine taken from 
a vinegar cruet. He promises himself to make known 
this poverty on his return home. And so the zeal of 
this good old naval officer has gone on record, and we 
trust he is to-day benefitting by the prayers daily offered 
for those who have shown zeal for the decency of divine 
worship. 

But he had lived with the natives long enough to 
understand the simple-heartedness of their religious de- 
votions, and gives all credit to the wisdom of the padres 
for teaching them in their own fashion. 

During the Mass the noise of the drums worries the 
Lieutenant, and he takes comfort when at last one 
drummer falls asleep—but alas! another beats the drum 
for the sleepy fellow, and the din goes on, even as in 
Cuba to-day where our Americans grow restless under 
the jangling of bells which torment the ears on every 
occasion of devotion or jubilation. 

I forgot which of the two authors laments over the 
loss of a favorite bird, grieving because it was an affec- 
tionate and valorous bird which could with impunity take 
the food from the beak of larger birds, and grieving 
more because it was presented to him by one of the 
good padres. 

Later on I accidentally saw the printer’s bill for these 
books. Part I cost $28,636.83, and Part II cost $27,- 
229.16, and I find that there are over a dozen copies on 
sale for about a dollar for the set, which is certainly one 
case where Uncle Sam is selling “ below cost.” If you 
are interested, a postal card addressed to the the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., will bring 
you more definite information. 

To-day I browsed among the reports of the army en- 
gineers sent out in 1852 to survey the road for a railroad 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. The result com- 
mercially we all know—the building of the Pacific Rail- 
roads. The result bibliographically is a set of eleven 
quarto volumes which appear in the Congressional or 
“sheep set” twice, that is, as Senate and House docu- 
ments, and again they are shelved logically among the 
War Department publications; in the last place they are 
readily recognized as they bear the title “ Pacific Rail- 
road Surveys” on their cloth-covered backs. 
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These reports are a luxury in the way of illustrations 
of the wild west. The army engineers blazed the trail, 
sent in reports, and the scientists accompanying them 
gathered information by chapters, while the artists 
sketched the scenes, the natives, the Rockies, the rivers, 
the deserts, the birds and beasts. Uncle Sam later paid 
an enormous printers’ and engravers’ bill, $863,513, but 
if you look over the set in your nearest depository library, 
I think you will agree that the money was well spent. 
If the matter is arranged somewhat irregularly, it is 
because the scientific data on natural history were turned 
over to the Smithsonian Institution, just a few years old 
at that time, and after Mr. Baird filled one whole volume 
with Mammals, duly illustrated, and another with Birds, 
somebody called a halt, and Reptiles came forth with the 
plates, and not a treatise attached. Then the leftover 
data on zoology and botany were huddled together some- 
how, pretty much as the exploring party sent them in to 
headquarters. 

I said above that Congress sometimes orders old docu- 
ments reprinted. I stumbled over such a case in the 
Georgia-Florida boundary dispute, and found an extract 
from a document of 1670. Congress wanted all the 
documents bearing on the question, and wisely added that 
the matter should be so compiled that each document 
appear but once, a precaution against duplication which 
too often is neglected. The result is, in this boundary 
controversy case, a compact little volume full of the 


meat of history. 
M. PELLEN. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Ser1ous CHARGES AGAINST PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES. 


That the Protestant Missionaries in Korea are teach- 
ing rebellion is the serious charge made against them in 
the Japanese press. This startling indictment we here 
reprint verbatim from the Manila Cablenews-American 
of April 15, 1910: 

“Under the heading of ‘ Christianity in Korea,’ the 
Tokio Mainichi of the 20th instant (sic) says: 

“Tf anyone desires to see a country which has a re- 
ligion yet is irreligious, religionists without religion, and 
believers incapable of believing, the finger should be 
pointed to Korea, the protectorate of Japan. It is indis- 
putable that such a condition is proving not only disas- 
trous to Korea but also to the effective rule of Japan. 
The responsibility that has turned matters from bad to 
worse should partly be shouldered by Japan owing to her 
erroneous diplomatic policy, which has resulted in the 
present chaos. This unfortunate condition is gradually 
gaining ground and bids fair to disturb the Korean policy 
of Japan. Urgent necessity is therefore keenly felt for 
the clearing away of such a serious obstruction to the 
proper government of Korea. 





“*Tt is in uncivilized parts of Korea that the most 
strenuous efforts are being made by the Mission Socie- 
ties of Europe and America for carrying out their evan- 
gelist work, and Korea is perhaps a place destined for 
their efforts. We do not see anything to be excluded in 
the doctrine of Christianity, and as to its plan and logical 
reasoning we cannot but respect it. The characteristics 
of the Christianity according to Christ’s teachings are 
very beautiful, but what is called Christianity by the Mis- 
sion Societies is not the Christianity of Christ but that of 
the Whites only, which is used for their policy of ex- 
panding their own interests under the name of religion. 
Take for example the Christian missionaries in Korea. 
There can be pointed out many un-Christianlike acts on 
their part in opposing the national interests and rights 
of Japan, which have been carried out under the guise of 
benevolence. Jesus taught the people to “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,’ while the mission- 
aries teach the Koreans to render to the missionaries the 
things that are Cesar’s. There are many cases which 
afford proof that the ownership of Korea has been tem- 
porarily transferred to the missionaries, who have caused 
their consuls to lodge protests and enter into disputes on 
their behalf. It is their common daily task to teach mili- 
tary training to the children, showing them the way to 
contend against their sovereign power and to turn the 
country into a field of battle by encouraging the idea of 
independence; and when it is considered that there are 
over 300 schools under the Presbyterian and over 800 
schools under the Methodist churches it will be seen that 
the missionaries have power enough to teach rebellion 
to the Koreans in the schools belonging to the Ameri- 
can Mission Society alone. The evil does not stop 
here. 

“* An Fun-chil and his party, as well as the members 
of the secret association at Vladivostock, have had their 
names mentioned in the list of members of churches. It 
is undeniable from such a fact that the influence of the 
missionaries is not for peace, but for blood and war. The 
relation between the Koreans and the missionaries is thus 
not only a disaster to both Japan and Korea, but is an 
important question that cannot be neglected even for a 
little while if the peace of the world is to be considered. 
As already reported, the missionaries of all the Christian 
churches have met at Seoul and decided to act unani- 
mously in carrying out their work, and it is reported that 
they will teach the people to improve their actual way of 
living. This is said to be actuated by the desire of be- 
nevolence, but it is a superficial reason. It was during 
last year that the American Mission Society decided tu 
increase the fund for the missionary work in Korea by 
$800,000. This sum is to be allotted to win the favor of 
the Koreans by the unanimous action of the society, the 
American Government and the missionaries, and when 
opportunities come, it is to be turned to the interest of 
American diplomatic policy. Such is the real object of 
the work.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Erin’s Isle 


DuBLin, JUNE 2, 1910. 

It has not fallen to the lot of any previous contributor 
from Ireland to an American publication to chronicle a 
universal state of mourning in that country for an Eng- 
lish monarch. Mourning was common in Ireland on 
similar occasions among the official classes and also 
among the various sections of the community who desire 
to be reckoned among the elite, but never has there been 
such a unanimous expression of sympathy from the great 
bulk of the people. 

It is not very easy to account for this demonstration 
of teeling. King Edward was unquestionably popular 
in Ireland in a way that Queen Victoria never was, yet 
the Dublin Corporation refused him an address of wel- 
come on the occasion of his visit in 1903 (an attention 
paid to his mother three years before) the view being 
held that while the national demand for self-government 
was still refused Nationalist Ireland should not officially 
ilentify itself with Royal demonstrations, whether of joy 
or sorrow. To this attitude the Nationalist Parlia- 
mentary Party have adhered on the present occasion and 
rightly so as it seems to me. 

The immediate effect of King Edward’s death on the 
great constitutional struggle between the two British 
Houses of Parliament has been to give it a decided set- 
back. Shou!d this delay prove of long duration the re- 
sult may possibly be rather damaging to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party. Having voted for the Budget on the 
strength of Mr. Asquith’s promise to proceed promptly 
in the matter of “tendering advice” to the Crown with 
respect to the required guarantees their position will be 
rendered uncomfortable in no small degree if this 
promise is not crowned with speedy performance. The 
Budget is not popular in Ireland and nothing save the 
prospect of an early settlement of the National Question 
would have obtained for it the support it received. If 
that prospect becomes more remote a falling off in 
subscriptions, if not an actual outbreak against the Party, 
is highly probable. 

Catholics throughout the British Empire are keenly 
interested in the alteration which, it is understood, is 
contemplated in the words of the King’s Accession Oath. 
As many of your readers are no doubt aware this declara- 
tion contains a number of objectionable and blasphemous 
expressions against the Catholic Religion. King George 
is reported to be strongly in favor of some change being 
made so that he may not be called on to insult millions of 
his subjects. The various bodies in Ireland which testi- 
fied their sympathy at King George’s bereavement are 
now busy passing resolutions calling for the deletion of 
the objectionable words from the Oath. It will be in- 
teresting to note whether their representations will have 
the result desired. 

All eyes were fixed on Cork on Sunday, the 22nd of 
May. when Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien held rival 
meetings in that city. Whatever may be urged in favor 
of Mr. O’Brien’s views it is hard to palliate his conduct 
in deliberately holding a demonstration on the day al- 
ready fixed by his opponents for theirs. Having regard 
to the manner in which party feeling had been worked 
up it is really wonderful that things passed off so quietly 
on the whole. A similar series of demonstrations between 
two rival parties in a big English city would scarcely 





have terminated without much greater damage to life 
and property. The English Press, however, did their 
best, as usual, to magnify the disturbance. 

The extent to which the London and Manchester daily 
papers circulate in Dublin, while a convincing proof of 
the up-to-date methods of the proprietors of these jour- 
nals, is hardly gratifying to those who would fain stop 
the Anglicization of Ireiand. The Daily Mail and the 
Daily Sketch are sold in Dublin on the morning of issue, 
together with the Dublin dailies. They are extensively 
bought, not alone by the vast number of Englishmen resi- 
dent in Dublin, but by many Irishmen also. 

It must, unfortunately, be admitted that English in- 
fluences in Irish life are hard to combat. A striking in- 
stance of this was furnished quite recently. At one of 
the Dublin theatres a new Irish opera was sung to slim 
audiences and resulted in considerable financial loss to 
the author. During the same week, the famous English 
actor, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, appeared at another 
theatre in Justin Huntly McCarthy’s new play, “The 
O'Flynn.” Sir Herbert does his best in the name part 
and worse attempts at an English “ Irishman ” have been 
seen, but from no point of view could the play have 
been deemed worthy of the actor or the audience. Such 
was the demand for seats, however, that plays fixed for 
other nights had to be withdrawn and “ The O'Flynn” 
put on instead. 

The Abbey Theatre is the home of the National Thea- 
tre Company, and is controlled by Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory. It is, however, subsidized at present by 
Miss Horniman, a wealthy Englishwoman, resident in 
Manchester. On the night of the day when King Ed- 
ward’s death became known neither Mr. Yeats nor Miss 
Horniman was in town and the management of the 
theatre not knowing what course to adopt decided, as 
the performance for the evening had been announced, to 
keep the theatre open. This was done, although all the 
other places of amusement in the city closed. When Miss 
Horniman became aware of this she wrote threatening 
to withdraw her subsidy at once unless a public apology 
were made. The apology promptly appeared and the 
Abbey is safe for a little time yet. 

Two new plays were produced at the Abbey lately, 
“Thomas Muskerry ” and “ Harvest,” and are the work 
of Mr. Padric Colm and Mr. S. L. Robinson, respectively. 
Opinion is largely divided as to their merits, their ad- 
mirers claiming that they are powerful and their op- 
ponents that they are sordid. It must be admitted that 
the greater number of the Abbey plays are open to the 
latter objection. Mr. Colm and Mr. Robinson have done 
previous work for the Abbey, “ The Land ” by the former 
and “The Cross Roads” by the latter, having both 
achieved a considerable measure of success. It is a pity, 
however, that none of the dramatists of the Abbey School, 
except the late Mr. Synge, in the notorious “ Playboy of 
the West,” have succeeded in writing a play of any length. 
Short sketches are the rule and sometimes three or four 
of these are performed in the space of little more than 
two hours. 

The first degrees of the National University were con- 
ferred last week. In Dublin there was no public cere- 
mony, but in Cork Dr. Windle made a speech em- 
phasizing the right of Munster to special treatment in 
University education. The National University and 
University College, Dublin, were officially represented at 
the votive Mass held at the Cathedral in connection with 
the late King, the President, Secretary of the latter, and 
several professors attending in their gowns. 

WILLIAM Dawson. 
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M. Soulange-Bodin, A New Paris Cure 
Paris, May 24th, 1910. 

M. | Abbé Marbeau, Curé of St. Honoré d’Eylau, 
having been appointed Bishop of Meaux, M. l’Abbé 
Soulange-Bodin, Curé of Plaisance, has been installed 
in his place. He is a characteristic figure in the clergy 
of Paris and the work he has done at Plaisance shows what 
may be accomplished in a Paris faubourg if right methods 
be used. The parish of St. Honoré d’Eylau, near the 
Bois de Boulogne, is in the most fashionable part of 
Paris, but those who know him believe that its new pastor 
will keep a warm place in his heart for the busy, crowded 
suburb which, under his influence, has been trans- 
formed during the last fifteen years. When in 1884 M. 
Soulange-Bodin, twenty-four years of age and just or- 
dained, came as Vicaire to Plaisance, there was much to 
discourage one whose experience of life had been 
gathered in intellectual and refined circles. Twelve years 
later, in 1896, he was appointed Curé of the parish, a 
proof that he had won the sympathy and confidence of 
his rough and anti-clerical flock. 

Before the breaking of the Concordat, when priests 
were still paid by the State, M. Soulange-Bodin realized 
the impending change and that new necessities demanded 
new methods. He boldly faced the fact that France is 
Catholic hardly more than in name and that its 
people must be evangelized almost as though they were 
pagans. “ Hitherto,’ he says, in a small booklet full 
of sound sense and practical hints: “we have looked 
upon the people of the faubourgs as fundamentally Chris- 
tian. We waited in Church, expecting them to 
bring their children to baptism and to come themselves 
to the Sacraments or to sermons. This was a serious mis- 
take. We see now that the suburbs, deprived of churches 
and served by an insufficient number of priests, have be- 
come almost pagan; we must therefore act on the same 
lines as we should follow in a missionary country.” 

Having once grasped this fact, the Curé set to work 
with a will. Instead of waiting in dignified retirement 
for his parishioners to seek him, he went out to them and 
threw himself energetically into their life. Under his 
supervision social works were founded to care for their 
material and spiritual interests: professional schools for 
boys and girls, patronages, clubs, a savings bank, two free 
dispensaries, a people’s office for gratuitous legal advice, 
confraternities and associations for working men, for 
mothers and young people; a local bulletin to record 
the events of the parish, and other institutions too num- 
erous to mention, have grown up round the new Church 
of Our Lady of Labor. 

When first l’Abbé Soulange-Bodin came to Plaisance, 
he was insulted in the streets. He quietly took his in- 
sulter by the shoulders and sat him down on the pave- 
ment. This feat, he smilingly asserts, gained him the 
respect of certain parishioners, who esteemed physical 
strength and cool presence of mind above spiritual aspi- 
rations. At the end of a few years, he was the most 
popular man in the enormous, struggling, overgrown 
suburb; the friend and counsellor of his people; the 
fellow citizen, whom even those outside the Church’s in- 
fluence respected for his straightforward energy. He 
does not profess to have made Plaisance a city of saints ; 
still it is a field sown with seeds of vigorous Christianity 
and bringing forth solid fruit. The Catholics not only 
hold their own: they slowly and steadily gain ground, in 
spite of Government opposition and of the influence of 
godless schools. M. l’Abbé Chaptal, a diplomat before 








becoming a priest, who was for many years M. Soulange- 
Bodin’s right hand, takes his place as Curé of Plaisance. 

The spiritual welfare of the Paris suburbs is very near 
the heart of the Archbishop, who considers the creation 
of new parishes in the suburbs, daily becoming more 
thickly populated, of the utmost importance. On May 1, 
a new parish was erected at Ivry Port and the Abbé 
Gonterot, trained under M. Soulange-Bodin, was ap- 
pointed its pastor. Paris is now surrounded with a 
circle of these new parishes, generally begun in the ut- 
most poverty, sometimes in the midst of opposition and 
ill will. But their priests have a missionary spirit and 
their lives, full of hard work, are brightened by many 
picturesque and pathetic incidents not found in the digni- 
fied and somewhat formal career of the Paris Cure of 
the olden time. 

Mention was made in a previous letter of the mid-day 
missions established in many Paris churches for the 
working girls. A similar work for boys and young men 
has just been begun in the Church of St. Leu, in the heart 
of one of the busiest quarters of the city. A series of 
nine Conferences was given by a popular preacher on the 
prejudices and errors of the day with regard to Cathol- 
icism. The subject was essentially practical. The Paris 
workmen and apprentices comprehend it thoroughly, for 
they read and discuss the leading questions of the day 
with an enthusiasm which when rightly directed must 
become a powerful agent in the service of the Church. 

The preacher at St. Leu succeeded in captivating them ; 
his sermons were short, striking and to the point. This 
bold attempt was, on the whole, a success; but it re- 
quired some courage. Moreover much tact and talent is 
needed to make the pleasure-loving Parisian youth sacri- 
fice his mid-day recreation to listen to a sermon. Such 
conferences must be unusually attractive to be popular. 
The Paris workman, more perhaps than others, is open 
to intellectual influences, and he is, by nature, perilously 
impressionable. Hence, when led away by atheistical 
teachers, he develops a genius for evil which makes him 
far more powerful than the more stolid provincial. On 
the other hand, his natural intelligence, adaptability and 
love of the beautiful may be turned to good account once 
the abyss is bridged that separates him from the Church. 

An idea has been started which, if carried out, may 
help towards this. It is proposed to concentrate the 
Catholic forces by the foundation in every town and vil- 
lage of parish houses which would be under the direc- 
tion of laymen united by the common bond of their reli- 
gious convictions irrespective of politics. All their social 
works would thus be centred under one roof and the 
parish house would become a stronghold of Catholicism 
and order, where advice and encouragement would be 
freely bestowed, where rich and poor would unite their ef- 
forts for the welfare of the community. Whether the idea 
thus started ever becomes a reality or not is uncertain, 
but it proves that the French Catholics have at last real- 
ized that during long years their divisions have served 
their enemies: they seem now to have grasped the fact 
that in union lies strength. 

In a recent pastoral letter the Bishop of Bayeux in- 
forms his flock that the cause of a young Carmelite nun, 
lately dead, has been introduced with a view to her 
future beatification. Soeur Thérése de l’Enfant Jesus, 
a native of Alencon, was born in 1873 and died in 1897 
at the Carmelite Convent of Lisieux. Her life has been 
translated into several languages and has been received 
with enthusiasm outside her own country. 
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A Notable Anniversary 


On last Saturday the clergy and laity of New York 
attended solemn services in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, com- 
memorative of the fortieth anniversary in the priesthood 
of Archbishop Farley. The heart of the venerable Met- 
ropolitan was touched by the general expression of attach- 
ment and high regard. The secular press of the city voiced 
the felicitations of his fellow citizens in recognition of 
the Archbishop’s commanding influence in favor of the 
city’s best progress. A princely gift of $300,000 was 
pledged by his people to relieve him of the remaining 
burden of debt incurred in beautifying the cathedral. 
Few dignitaries of the Church can look back over a career 
so uniformly useful and crowned with such success and 
blessing as that of Archbishop Farley. He has perfected 
a great system of parochial schools, and, by his tact and 
his conciliatory temper, which win souls sweetly without 
compromising truth, he has preserved a strong and vital 
unity in the vast and growing diocese committed to his 


care. Ad multos annos! 


I. A. Daly 


On last Wednesday Fordham University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Literature upon one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons. It is not often that a Catholic institution 
of learning has the opportunity of honoring a man who so 
adequately approximates to the ideal of a Catholic col- 
lege graduate as in the case of Thomas A. Daly, the 
editor and manager of the Catholic Standard and Times. 
He has been a successful author and, what is rarer still, 
a successful Catholic journalist; but he has been more 
than these. With a recognized talent for popular writing 
of a high grade, which could command success in the 








most enviable quarters of the literary market-place, he 
planted his colors openly and proudly on the side of the 
Church that needs such defenders as he. Through the 
best years of his life, through the trying struggles which 
a man has to make to build up his home and to fend 
against the mischances of the future for himself and his 
family, Mr. Daly has clung loyally, in the face of tempt- 
ing promises of greater success elsewhere, to the cause 
with which he had cast his literary fortunes in the days 
of his early manhood. It is hard to preserve an active 
allegiance to the Church in spite of failure and the ab- 
sence of appreciation. It is harder still, we suspect, to 
do so in spite of dazzling success and general applause. 
And this is Mr. Daly’s principal title to the respect and 
admiration of all who consider the Faith a Catholic’s 
most precious inheritance, and active attachment to it the 
sign of a high ideal, of a strong mind and a pure heart. 

Mr. Daly helps to carry on the tradition of Catholic 
literary excellence represented by the work of such lay- 
men as John Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffrey Roche. 
His ability as a poet and humorist has received the 
acknowledgment, which in the long run merit never 
lacks, from readers and critics of every class and belief. 
His humor is genial, refined, and, with all its wide popular 
appeal, disciplined. It never vulgarizes itself by buffoon- 
ery or by a forgetfulness of the sanctities of life. Mr. 
Daly belongs to that small class of Catholic writers who 
do not think that literary triumphs are too exquisite and 
rare to be wasted in Catholic causes. He does not write 
with one eye upon the tender susceptibilities of fastidious 
unbelievers. 

As a practical man of affairs, Mr. Daly has earned re- 
wards not less striking than those which have come to 
him as a poet. He has built up a great Catholic news- 
paper and achieved remarkable success in a field where 
many have failed. His experience would seem to dis- 
prove the contention which we so often hear that the 
Catholic press is neglected, and to indicate that when a 
layman of the right sort of capacity and energy, and with 
high qualities of mind and character, undertakes the 
editorship of a Catholic periodical, he will not inevitably 
fail to meet with appreciation and encouragement. 


A Wasted Life 


De mortuis nil nist bonum, as all can see, is a principle 
which admits many exceptions. It often happens that the 
higher obligation of charity for the living compels one to 
put aside the inclination to say only pleasant things about 
the departed and to tell the plain truth. With regard to the 
late Goldwin Smith the newspapers have been governed 
exclusively by the principle we have quoted. Every 
notice of his life has been a pure eulogy. The enemy of 
our Faith has, as usual, received extravagant praise, to 
which we are bound to add a word of correction lest it 
should become a stumbling block to the weak. 
Goldwin Smith received great intellectual gifts from 
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God and a long life in which to use them. His first 
years at Oxford saw the great Tractarians driven forth 
from it. Happier in this than they, he was never driven 
out. <A brilliant career opened before him which a fret- 
ful, impatient pride led him to sacrifice. He came to 
America and spent three years at Cornell University. 
Thence he retreated into Canada where he spent nearly 
forty years, the best part of what might have been a use- 
ful life, in virtual obscurity. He wrote a little it is true. 
From time to time also one saw his name at the end of 
letters to the newspapers, or came across his articles in 
the magazines. Still his influence was very slight, for 
God had destined him to greater things. But he would 
not have God in his life. Day by day he drifted farther 
from Him, and took up the clamor of the street against 
Him and His Church. At last the end came and he who 
might have gone forth from this world with full hands 
appeared before the judgment-seat of Christ with noth- 
ing gained by the many talents which had been en- 
trusted to him. We cannot praise such a life. We may 
hope that at the last grace opened his eyes to his misery 
and that he departed with the publican’s prayer on his 
lips: “‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 


Religion in School Training 


An argument that carries weight with many of the 
ardent advocates of religious training in our school sys- 
tem is the claim that the world is looking to the younger 
Democracy of the western hemisphere to solve the great 
social problems which confront mankind to-day. And 
these ardent advocates are by no means confined to the 
Catholic Church—though that body has borne the brunt 
of the struggle for religion in the schools when it seemed 
a forlorn hope. Times have changed, however, with the 
passing of the years and a vigorous defense of religious 
training has become the purpose of a splendidly organ- 
ized Religious Educational Association whose member- 
ship is made up almost entirely of non-Catholics. Con- 
vinced that conditions which constitute a standing and 
alarming menace to our country not only in the future, 
but at the present can be warded off only through reli- 
gious training, they are honestly and sincerely working 
to attain their purpose. Will they succeed in their efforts ? 
Will America fulfil the expectation of the world if the 
future American is to grow up a de-Christianized soul? 
Serious questions these, when one recognizes the colossal 
strength of certain factors at play in the evolution of our 
school system in these latter days. The experience of 
other nations ought to be clear evidence of the folly of 
excluding church and religious influence from schools. 
Why then allow to grow up in our midst unchecked and 
almost unheeded a powerful influence whose basic law 
demands an absolute independence of schools from 
church control and direction? The conditions which 
obtain among us may make difficult for a time the solu- 
tion of the problem of the imparting to children of the 








religious instruction which the parents desire. But the 
problem has its solution and it behooves the friends of 
religious training to come together and to find strength 
in united effort against those who would be guilty of 
robbing the growing child of what is the most vital and 
valuable of his possessions, his Christianity, and conse- 
quently, his whole basis of morality. 


Gambling in Louisiana 


When, after strenuous agitation the famous or infa- 
mous Louisiana Lottery was abolished, race-track gamb- 
ling continued to flourish in New Orleans with full au- 
thority of law. Some two years ago the sentiment that 
had been growing against it among the best people of the 
city and State culminated in a movement which, largely 
owing to the influence of Archbishop Blenk, succeeded 
in wiping the laws that legalized gambling off the statute- 
books of Louisiana. There has sprung up lately a coun- 
ter movement, directed by the gambling interest, to re- 
peal the prohibition of two years ago or introduce such 
amendments as will nullify its purpose, on the ground that 
the abolition of gambling has been detrimental to the 
prosperity of New Orleans. Again the Archbishop enters 
protest and in a fashion that leaves slight prospect for 
the legalization of gambling in his archdiocese. 

The first duty of legislators is to frame such laws as 
will guarantee freedom from vicious surroundings and 
associations and build up a healthy and moral citizenship. 
Race-track gambling thronged the streets and hotels of 
New Orleans with the most undesirable and demoralizing 
elements, and through city and State held up the god of 
chance before the eyes of the young. It was a greater 
curse than would be a yearly visitation of yellow fever. 
It made clean racing an impossibility. Its absence 
has proved not only a spiritual and moral but a real 
financial benefit. It is again promoted by a few that thrive 
on the shame and blood-money of the people. All loyal 
Catholics should rise up in united strength against the 
perpetration of this contemplated crime against their 
homes and children, the honor of their community and 
the decencies of life. 

This scathing indictment of a practice, which is largely 
corrupt at its best and always corrupting in its conse- 
quences, has made the projected legislation impossible. 
The weighty words and prompt and vigorous action of 
his Grace of New Orleans will exercise a salutary, and 
often a much-needed influence, even beyond Louisiana. 


The Police Memorial Service 


A week or more ago an excellent opportunity was of- 
fered to the press of the country to prove its boasted readi- 
ness to deal equal justice to good and to bad. On Sunday, 
June 5, with the old “ Draft-riot flag” borne proudly be- 
side their own and the national colors at the head of the 
line, and the band of the department playing an inspir- 
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ing march, two thousand stalwart New York policemen 
moved down Fifth avenue and into St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral to assist at the annual memorial service for the 
departed heroes of the police force. The metropolitan 
papers duly chronicled the event, some of them rather 
sympathetically, but as one runs through the humble no- 
tices of the splendid object lesson the event portrayed, he 
is forced to mentally compare them with the elaborate 
display heads and full-page descriptive “ write-ups” 
which these same papers would have given to the story 
of some big scandal in the police department chancing to 
come into the newspaper offices on a dull Sunday even- 
ing. The cosmopolitan wickedness of New York surely 
has its saving foil in Manhattan’s peerless police force 
and Monsignor Lavelle struck the right note in his wel- 
come to the men: “ We recognize in you the guardians 
of the peace, order and prosperity of our great city. If 
you are conscientious, you are doing work along the same 
line as the Church. You reach those who turn 
a deaf ear to our appeal—who transgress so seriously that 
they are a menace to the community and to the State. 
Your uty is fraught with pain yet rife with practical 
Christianity.” Naturally His Grace, Archbishop Farley, 
presided at the impressive religious function, and as the 
voices of the three thousand men rang out in the solemn 
hymn of thanksgiving “ Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name,” after the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
that venerable prelate’s heart must have rejoiced to know 
that a large majority of the body of which New York 
is justly proud, are devout members of the Church. 





The Unjust School Tax 


Writing to the Editor of the Catholic Standard and 
Zimes of Philadelphia regarding the question of the 
University of Pennsylvania scholarships discussed in our 
educational column last week, the well-known publicist, 
Martin I. J. Griffin, calls attention to a detail of public 
school financing ordinarily not heeded by Catholics, and 
yet involving a policy to be remembered when we discuss 
the injustice Catholics endure in the present school tax 
“Do you know,” said Mr. Griffin, “that all 
the children of school age—6 to 16—are counted, 
(atholics included. The number is reported to the State. 
The State then pays the school district a pro rata for 
school purposes. That is then used for the public schools. 
So that Catholics are not only supporting their own 
schools and paying taxes to support the public schools, 
but the public schools are getting the pro rata paid by 
the State for the Catholic children counted, but taught 
it our parochial schools.” We recall a clash with an 
enumerator who insisted upon having a list of names and 
addresses of the students of a Catholic High School in 
order that he might hand in a big list of children of 
schoo! age and help increase the pro rata allowance in his 
An allowance in such a case surely based on 


methods. 


“istrict. 
false pretenses! 








A Catholic Central Association 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin of June 6 makes 
editorial reference to a project, recently launched by Arch- 
bishop Messmer of that city, which involves a manner of 
activity in Catholic circles that promises excellent results. 
His Grace proposes to organize among Catholics associa- 
tions responding in their aims to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The utility of these two bodies in extending the 
influence of the churches and promoting Christian living 
has long been recognized. Great good unquestionably 
has been effected by them through the facilities they pro- 
vide of recreation, study and social intercourse for young 
men and women, while surrounding their beneficiaries 
with good moral influences. Unhappily because of their 
Protestant origin and character Catholics may not allow 
themselves to be drawn into intimate relations with either 
of these two associations, although Catholic laymen, ap- 
preciating the good features of the work they are doing, 
have in many instances lent them support in money and 
personal encouragement. For years there has been grow- 
ing in Catholic circles a feeling that Catholic organiza- 
tions having similar purposes and methods would benefit 
thousands who are not and may not be beneficiaries of 
these two bodies under their present auspices. In accord 
with the sentiment a meeting was recently held in Mil- 
waukee, to which Archbishop Messmer lent not only his 
sanction but his presence and assistance, and a plan was 
broached and preliminary steps were taken to organize 
a Catholic Central Association whose activities will 
parallel those of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
The enthusiasm manifested during the meeting augurs 
well for the success of the project, and the energy shown 
in other enterprises undertaken by Archbishop Messmer 
for the interests of the Church gives one confidence that 
the proposed organization will speedily accomplish results 
which wil! reflect credit upon all those who help it into 
existence and contribute to its maintenance and progress. 


The Living Church tells us that a certain Italian minis- 
ter hitherto working with the Presbyterians, has applied to 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Marquette for ordina- 
tion, and that he will probably take up work among his 
own people who are said to want the Catholic Church 
without the Pope. In the same issue of the same periodical 
one may read the address of Bishop Atwill to his diocesan 
convention of Kansas City. It is rather melancholy in its 
tone and the Bishop does not seem to allude to the so- 
called Italian congregation of St. John the Baptist which 
passed some time ago from the “ Roman obedience ” to 
his own. It would be only Christian charity to let the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Marquette know the his- 
tory of the Kansas City congregation since that passage 
which was anncurced with much flourishing of trumpets. 
Will the Lizing Church publish it? 
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MUSIC IN IRELAND 


Ireland’s annual musical festival, the Feis Ceoil, went off this 
May with a success which was decided and cheering. In the 
number of solo entries and the attendance at the competition 
a record was established. Against this may be set off a slight 
falling away in the quantity and quality of choral work presented. 
As to the comparative successes of town and country, this year 
marks a slight but decided gain of the provinces upon the Dublin 
monopoly. Choirs from Newry, Sligo, Bangor and Thomastown 
gave a good account of themselves, while the gold medal for 
tenor solo singing was carried off by a young amateur from 
Valencia Island, Mr. Edmond O'Sullivan. 

More remarkable perhaps than the Feis Ceoil week has been 
the week of Irish opera, which followed it. Mr. Robert O’Dwyer’s 
“ Eithne” was first heard last autumn at the Oireachtas, when it 
was an unquestioned success; the performance, however, being 
by no means ideal, a more satisfactory rendering was eagerly 
looked forward to, and this has now been secured. 

A complete original opera with its text in the Irish language 
is a novelty striking enough to merit attention, even were its 
music of no special value. ‘“ Eithne,”’ however, has won the ap- 
plause of the best judges as a remarkable and pleasing work of 
art. It manifests considerable power of melodic creation, com- 
mand of the resources of harmony and instrumentation, aptness 
of dramatic expression and a genial skill in working up fine 
ensemble effects. A study of the first act will fully prove Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s possession of these gifts, Everywhere we feel the 
thoroughly competent musician, though there may be room for 
more developed and easy power; frequently do we acknowledge 
the presence of something greater than mere musicianship—of 
feeling, imagination, intentiveness. 

If we proceed to Act II we find the same gifts manifested in 
new and perhaps more popular ways—at least all goes well until 
we reach the last scene or two, in which the composer’s inspira- 
tion somewhat falls off. A danger seems to haunt the musician— 
a danger not always escaped by the very greatest—of writing 
himself out during the course of a long work, and rushing on to 
its conclusion, while inspiration lags behind. Is there not some- 
thing of this in the “ Elijah,” in “ The Messiah,” in “ The Crea- 
tion,” not to mention many an opera? Often, alas, it is the sheer 
necessities of the day and the hour, of bread and taxes, that turn 
the Mozart or the Schubert, as well as the Schiller or the Shakes- 
peare, into Art’s mere sweating journeyman. 

However, as regards “ Eithne,” the end did not fall short of 
other parts in the power of capturing applause. All sections of 
the work appeal at least to some tastes. There is something for 
the severe, something for the frivolous, something for the na- 
tional enthusiast, something for the connoisseur, who, Bacon-like, 
takes all music for his province. There is a good deal of Irish 
coloring in turns of phrase and scale effects—markedly in 
some sections, hardly at all in others. There are traces of Wag- 
ner’s influence in a use (not very extensive) of leading themes, 
and in the harmonic subtleties of orchestral and choral writing 
always careful and sometimes very elaborate. 

Finally there are many suggestions of Verdi, and perhaps of 
Balfe, in climaxes and bravura effects which might seem a little 
trivial to a high-and-dry critic of German predilections. This 
eclecticism of style may (and we hope will) prove a transient 
phase, leading the composer into a future style of more firmly 
compact individuality. But meantime its effect on the hearers is 
quite pleasant. 

The composer has not been very happily guided in his choice 
of a story. It is a romantic fairy legend from Ireland’s pagan 
past, but it rather lacks coherence and unity. It lends itself to 
mere picturesque scenic effects, but not to moments of dramatic 
The Irish and English texts call for no particular com- 
But textual weakness counts, after all, for but little 


fervor. 
mendation. 





in an opera. The world, we fancy, has long ago resigned itself 
to libretto shortcomings as more or less inevitable. 

During its week at the Gaiety Theatre, the reception of 
“Eithne” was uniformly enthusiastic. The composer had re- 
peatedly to express his acknowledgments. Unfortunately, the 
number of those who neglected to attend was unduly large, 
so that at the end of the week Mr. O’Dwyer had to announce a 
loss to his own pocket of nearly £200. This is a deplorable con- 
summation to a record of the toils of genius. At this rate of en- 
couragement Ireland can hardly look forward to the appearance 
on her stage of many more Irish operas. Numerous explana- 
tions have been suggested, but they are not very satisfactory. 
The most valid appears to be the unfortunate incidence of the 
King’s death, and the consequent lack of Viceregal patronage. 
One might have believed, however, that there was in the country 
a force or collection of forces sufficient to secure, without the 
smiles of Dublin Castle, the success of a work which does honor 
to Irish music and the Irish language. The Irish revival is to 
be credited with the birth of “ Eithne;” must we suppose it 
incapable of nurturing its children after they are born? 

Whatever may be the answer to those questions, it is to foreign 
lands and to the Gael in exile that Mr. O’Dwyer, supported by 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara and other admirers, now looks for solace 
and reimbursement. There are good hopes of a prosperous 
coming-out in London. It is extremely to be desired that the 
great cities of the United States, especially wherever things red- 
olent of Ireland find strongest support, may soon have opportuni- 
ties of judging for themselves of the value and interest of 
“ Eithne.” We have little doubt that every adequate performance 
will multiply by hundreds its admirers—those who will judge 
this work to be not inferior to anything in the range of musical 
drama ever achieved by an Irishman. 

LEINSTER. 


LITERATURE 


The History of French Literature. By ANNIE Lemp 
Konta. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

A sturdy volume of 560 pages, covering the fascinating 
story of French literature from the Oath of Strasburg in 842 
to Edmond Rostand’s “ Chantecler.” With commendable di- 
rectness, without preface or introduction, the author imme- 
diately attacks her subject and pursues it steadily and vigor- 
ously to the end. The appended Bibliography includes the 
names of 150 authors and a list of about 200 books bearing 
on the various aspects of the theme. We are a little aston- 
ished to see no direct reference to the monumental “ Histoire 
Littéraire de la France,” begun by the learned Benedictines 
of St. Maur. 

Thanks to Mrs. Konta’s rapid pen the great figures in this 
new “ Panathenaic” procession file briskly past the reviewing 
stand, some it is true, mere silhouettes, others with form and 
features sharply defined. Now and then the ranks are a 
little packed; here and there a figure might have been 
dropped out. But generally due proportion and balance have 
been kept. A few familiar faces are missing. Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau does not appear; yet his “ Mercuriales’ are 
sufficiently original to secure him a place among these 
worthies. Vauvenargues, the author of ‘“ Maximes et 
Réflexions,” is absent. He ought to walk side by side with 
La Rochefoucauld and Joubert. We look in vain for the 
scholarly Ozanam. His “ Civilisation du Cinquiéme Siécle” 
entitled him to a place. We cannot find Count Franz de 
Champagny, the author of “ Rome et la Judée,” “ Les Césars,” 
ete. 

Louis Veuillot, whom Mrs. Konta rightly calls the “ great 
editor” of the Univers, deserved fuller treatment. There 
is a brief reference to one of his pamphlets, but nothing 
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is said of his novels and correspondence. The great Catholic 
writer and orator, Montalembert ,gets but a line; so too, 
Lacordaire. Yet the Dominican’s pulpit eloquence was as 
epoch-making as “Le Génie du Christianisme” of Chateau- 
briand. Berryer is omitted altogether; yet France has few 
parliamentary orators equal to him. Not a word is said of 
the eloquence of Fathers de Ravignan and Monszbré; nothing 
of Paul Féval and Armand de Pontmartin. Cardinal Pie, 
Bishops Dupanloup and Freppel do not appear. The work 
of these men measures up fully to that of dozens of authors 
spoken of by the writer. 

In the grouping of her figures and the disposition of her 
material Mrs. Konta is orderly; the presentation of her 
facts, with the exceptions noted and perhaps one or two 
more, as full as the limits of her book would allow. With 
many of her appreciations we heartily agree. The chapters 
on the “Epics,” “ The Fabliaux,” “The Theatre of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” “ The French Press,” will be read with interest. 
This last chapter will prove a surprise to American readers. 
Mrs. Konta speaks with sincere admiration of Corneille and 
Racine. Bossuet is treated with sympathy, but does not 
stand out large and bold in his really noble proportions. 

Our author usually has a word of reproof for the coarse 
and immoral wherever found, as, for instance, in Zola and 
But in speaking of La Fontaine’s “ Contes,” she 
Excused they 


Bérenger. 
makes some slight attempt to excuse them. 
Brunetiere them une a@uvre malsaine.” 
They exceed in obscenity their model, Boccaccio’s “ De- 
cameron.” The police of Louis XIV had to suppress them. 
We agree with all that our critic says of Moliére’s talent. 
She should have added that Moliére too often laughs at the 
idea of authority and restraint. We are willing to grant that Vol- 
taire did now and then strike a blow for political and social re- 
form. But the sordid immorality of his life, so dismally mirrored 
in his pages, his treacherous attacks on all that Christians 
hold sacred, the dull, hopeless void his sarcasm and his 
sneer have made in the hearts of thousands, will not allow 
us to call him, with Mrs. Konta, one of the benefactors of 
Benefactors of humanity are made of sounder 
work is constructive: Voltaire’s life-task was 
to destroy. He has blasted the faith of thousands. What 
did he give instead? Carlyle may not have been altogether 
wrong when he said that in Voltaire he had looked in vain 
for a great thought. The unfortunate Louis XVI had some 
reason to exclaim, as he pointed to the works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire: “ These two men have ruined France.” 

In speaking of the Catholic Church, Mrs. Konta has tried 
to be impartial and fair. Had she gone directly to Catholic 
sources she would have avoided some mistakes. We instance 
one. Im the second note on p. 115, referring to the Great 
Schism of the West, she asserts there were “several popes 
at the same time in Avignon and in Rome.” This, we say it in 
all courtesy, is an error. There were several claimants to 
the papal throne, and the question was: “ Who was the real 
pope.” Neither the claimants themselves nor Christendom 
at large believed for a moment that there were or could be 
two or more popes. Every intelligent Catholic knew then 
as he knows now that the papal prerogatives and power are 
vested in one single individual. 

On page 344 we find an historical error of another kind. 
“Finally, Malfilatre and Gilbert were—like Chatterton in 
England and Calderon in Spain—young poets consumed by 
misery before their genius had fully ripened.” Calderon was 
eighty-one years old when he died. His powers had reached 
maturity: 120 comedies and 70 or 80 “autos” sufficiently 
prove it. His name cannot be coupled in this instance with 
that of Chatterton. 

The appendix contains two lists, one of the Forty Im- 


cannot be. calls 


humanity. 
stuff. Their 











mortals of the French Academy, and one of the Rulers of 
France from Clovis to Pres. Falliéres. There is also a good 


Index. 
Joun C. REvILLE, s.J. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary S. Watts. New York: The 
MacMillan Co. 

After Thackeray, DeMorgan; after DeMorgan, Mrs. Watts. 
These two successors of Thackeray will not let the old 
tradition of the three-decker die. Mr. DeMorgan is some- 
thing garrulous: He goes on refining to an inordinate de- 
gree. Instead of moralizing, however, he sometimes (if one 
may twist a word out of its ordinary meaning) demoralizes. 
He is an apostle of doubt. We are here, we know not why, 
and we are going, we know not whither. A style, no 
matter how cheerful, cannot, when it conveys such news, 
exhilarate the reader. In fact pessimism and agnosticism 
are closely related; and in their presence mirth and humor 
creep on a broken wing. It is regrettable that Mrs. Watts 
should here and there give utterance to sentiments which 
are almost frankly agnostic. They add nothing to the book 
and are, to say the least, depressing in their effect. Surely 
the gifted author could change all this, and so make her book 
available to a larger audience. 

Nathan Burke is a remarkable novel. It is big, it is 
spacious. Wit, humor and keen characterization are found 
in every chapter. History, too, plays its part. The Mexican 
war is presented to us in splendid and vivid narration. Mrs. 
Ducey is a portraiture worthy of Dickens. Her graceless 
son recalls Thackeray. Jim Sharples is an unusually good 
type of the literary Bohemian. He is lovable, masculine, and 
yet, save in one passage of questionable taste, gifted with a 
woman's delicate intuition. 

Nathan Burke tells the story. He does it well and 
modestly. And yet, despite his modesty, he is the hero to the 
end. When all is said, the book, if not great, comes little 
short of greatness. Men and women and life are put before 
us in a manner that is at once large and minute. Would that 
the author had more faith! Her wit, then, would have an 
additional lustre: her humor a sunnier charm. 

F, J. Finn, s.j 





Dublin: Catholic 
St. Louis: Herder. 


Hiawatha’s Black-Robe. By E. Leany. 
Truth Society of Ireland (Iona Series). 
35 cents. 

A recent writer remarks, apropos of another volume of 
the Iona Series, that owing to the utilitarian spirit now so 
widely prevalent the general tendency in literature is to 
cut away from beauty of form and seek success by paying 
routes. It is remarkable that in Catholic literature the gen- 
eral tendency for a decade or two is rather in the opposite 
direction. It used to be said that our literary output was 
inferior to secular productions, excellence of matter often 
painfully contrasting with slovenliness of dress. The Bellocs 
and Meynells, Fathers Sheehan, Benson and Barry, John 
Ayscough and the late Francis Thompson, are among the 
names that occur to one of recent Catholic writers who 
have followed the route of literary beauty and, incidentally, 
found fair reward at the stopping-places. Dr. Sheelan’s 
books, it is reported, are the most sought for in London 
libraries. This would seem to indicate that beauty of form 
is, after all, a paying route, and its rarity is due less to com- 
mercialism than to a cynical and sceptical atmosphere 
destructive of that subtle spiritual charm whose touch is 
the seal of beauty. 

“ Hiawatha’s Black-Robe” (the life, deeds and after-story 
of Father James Marquette, S.J.) is a little book, handsome 
inside and out, that combines the literary and spiritual touch. 
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The native Indian, savage and Christian, of three hundred 
years ago; tlfe young Marquette, noble of character and 
blood; the Christ-inspired zeal of the explorer; his sweet 
humility and generous, unwearied toil for souls whether in 
acquiring a dozen dialects or teaching Christ to chief and 
child or bending to the oar for a thousand leagues along the 
Great Lakes, down the Wisconsin and Mississippi and back 
to the mouth of the Marquette, where, like Xavier on a 
deserted shore, this pure, apostolic spirit journeyed to its 
eternal home,—all are pictured with a charm of style and 
spiritual grace that make “ Hiawatha’s Black-Robe” a fascin- 
ating story for old or young. The author shows intimate 
knowledge of the diverse scenes and routes and the literature 
of his subject. The history of city, state and national 
tributes to Marquette in speech and frieze and statuary is 
well told, as is the explanation of Longfellow’s debt to the 
missionary’s Journal. The book in every sense is good liter- 
ature, and we reciprocate the author’s farewell to his readers: 


“Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer and peace of pardon 
Peace of Christ and Joy: of Mary.” 
M. K. 


It is not wise to judge a book by its price. Frequent and 
Daily Communion, by Rev. JosepH McDonne tt, S.J. (Dublin: 
The J/rish Messenger Office), is a penny booklet, by post five 
cents, Its forty-eight well-printed pages contain 20,000 words, 
and not one of them is wasted. We do not wonder it has quickly 
reached the fortieth thousand. It explains the Decree on Frequent 
Communion, illustrating its salient points from Scripture, the 
Fathers and Church history; also the decrees on Communion of 
children and the sick, and the attached indulgences. The sum- 
mary of the effects of Holy Communion on soul and body, and 
the answers to objections urged against its frequency are sound, 
simple and satisfying. We heartily commend this booklet to 
Catholics, especially to priests and teachers, and with it Father 
McDonnell’s other penny publications from the same office: The 
First Fridays, Our Lady, St. Joseph, The Holy Hour, The 
Bona Mors, Tales of the Blessed Sacrament (2), Daily Mass, 
Footprints of Ireland’s Saints (12), Young Jesuit Saints(3), 
Great Irishmen (6), Our Lady’s Album, etc. Several have been 
collected into bound volumes, at from ten to fifty cents, and have 
gone through many editions. The /rish Messenger and its cheap 
but valuable publications are doing good service for Catholic 


truth. 
x* * * 


Il Giornalismo Cattolico. Criteri e Norme. 1910. Stabili- 
mento Cromotipico. Torino: P. Celanza e C. 

The anonymous Jesuit author of this booklet of 102 pages 
explains the criteria and principles of Catholic journalism 
in nine conversations between Don Eusebio, an elderly, pru- 
dent and learned Catholic, and his two clever nephews, 
Alessandro, an engineer, and Mario, a lawyer. The objec- 
tions of these young men are real difficulties which every 
truly Catholic journalist has frequently to overcome. Don 
Eusebio never shirks the objection and always gives a satis- 
factory and complete answer. He of course condemns am- 
biguous and equivocal language in matters of faith, com- 
paring those Catholic writers who avoid nothing but down- 
right heresy, while they welcome rash, scandalous and false 
views, to men who avoid only the poisons that cause sudden 
death while they steadily undermine their health and shorten 
their lives by excesses. The delicate question whether able 
anti-Christian writers should ever be praised for their style 





is well handled. Praise begets admiration and a consequent 
tendency to condone errors. To deny evident skill would 
be unjust, but there may be no necessity of alluding to 
such writers at all. In this we are justified in taking a leaf 
from the anti-Catholic school which observes a strict con- 
spiracy of silence with regard to incomparable Catholic 
authors. If this little book were translated into English it 


would make many Catholic journalists sit up and take notice. 
* * * 


The Light of His Countenance. By Jerome Harte. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

This is a story of the Christian persecutions in the second 
century of the Christian era. The author has a fairly good 
story to tell; but he makes a serious mistake. He has 
deliberately chosen to conduct all the conversation in what 
might be called Scriptural style. Thou and thy are so plen- 
tiful that it is extremely difficult to find a single you in the 
whole story. It were safer had the author played with fire; 
for he apparently knows little of the grammatical rules 
which hedge in this form of speech. Hence we read “ There 
hath been murmurings.” Again, he makes they and ye do 
service in the same paragraph when the speaker is addressing 
two persons. Again we have “Thy and Merope hath now 
abjured.” A number of other such constructions might be 
quoted; and it is hard to read them with an equal mind. Mr. 
Harte is much better when he writes in the language of the 
present century. His idiom and grammar, then, are good 
enough for the practical purpose of narration. As to the 
grammatical derangements of the dialogue, one is surprised 
that any proofreader should let them pass uncorrected. 
The book, we regret to say, is not up to the high standard 
of Catholic fiction which the Benziger Brothers have been 
recently offering the public. 


Principles of Political Economy. By JoHn Sruarr MILL, 


London, New York, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co. Hand- 
book of Political Economics. By J. Scurijvers, C.SS.R. 
Translated from the French by F. M. Capes. St. Louis: B. 


Herder. $1.35. 

With regard to the first of these it is enough to say that it is 
edited and supplemented with an introduction by W. J. Ashley, 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, who 
contributes not a few useful notes. Of course, we differ almost 
toto coelo with Mill, nevertheless our economists cannot get on 
without his work, an authoritative exposition of a school which 
practically formed the opinions of the commercial and industrial 
world of the second half of the nineteenth century and still has 
many disciples. 

The second book is an English translation of a work popular in 
Belgium. As Political Economy is far from being an exact 
science, one cannot expect to find a treatise with which he will 
agree entirely. If a Catholic author follows the lines laid down 
by Leo XIII in his encyclicals, as of course the author of this 
book does, he must be allowed freedom in working out details. 
Hence we abstain from mentioning several matters which we do 
not view as he does. We may observe, however, that business 
men will usually judge such a book as this from its treatment of 
things with which they are familiar. These will find chapter IT 
unsatisfactory, first, because it shows the author to be lacking in 
practical experience in financial and banking operations; second, 
things there said, though true of Belgium, are not always true of 
England and the United States. It would have added much to 
the book to have had this chapter carefully revised by a capable 
business man. Nevertheless, it will prove in good hands a very 


useful elementary text book. 
* * * 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Librarians and library workers in vari- 
ous parts of the country are now turning 
their eyes in the direction of Mackinac 
Island where, from June 30 to July 6, will 
be held the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The natural 
charms of the spot may prove so attractive 
as to divide the attention of even consci- 
entious librarians assembled to derive such 
profit as they may from listening to papers 
upon and may 
“cut” a paper occasionally to take a stroll 
to Arch Rock, Sugar Loaf or Fort Holmes, 
in the air which the Island 
famous. But the program as announced 
in the current number of the Bulletin of 

presents for consideration 


professional topics some 


cool for is 


the Association 
many subjects of importance in the ever- 
widening scope of library activities. 

The first session will be occupied with 
the President’s address, in which is usually 
given a rapid survey of the progress of the 
past year; this will be followed by a paper 
upon Michigan history and legends, and 
by Michigan songs, presumably folk-songs. 
Another paper will be upon the deteriora- 
tion of the paper used in newspapers, a 
topic which has been up for discussion for 
many years but has never led to any ma- 
terial improvement of the stock of paper 
upon which newspapers are printed. 

Forty years ago Dr. Justin Winsor, then 
of the Boston Public Library, 
called the attention of publishers to the 
rapid disintegration of newspapers when 
exposed to sunshine, and to their equal 
liability to injury from dampness, and sug- 
gested that a special edition of every news- 
paper should be printed daily upon a better 
quality of paper. Dr. Winsor pointed out 
the value of newspapers as contemporary 
records of the nation’s doings, and as pass- 
ing pictures of its daily life; he claimed 
that, in their way, they are of inestimable 
value to the historian, and when lost their 
their loss is irreparable. But his appeal fell 
upon deaf ears; to issue a library edition 
would entail too much trouble and expense 
to be considered by the publishers. It is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming reopening 
of the question will lead to some practical 
results. 

Popularizing agricultural literature is an- 
Other topic to be discussed by representa- 
tives of the agricultural colleges, which are 
now for the first time given special recog- 
nition on the program of the association. 
The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington has for many years been issuing and 
distributing literature relating to better 
and more economical methods of cultiva- 
tion; it is now proposed to reach individual 
farmers through agricultural societies and 
clubs, granges, rural schools, and especially 
through traveling libraries of books upon 
agriculture. The same means will also be 


librarian 





employed, no doubt, to furnish the farmer 
wholesome reading along general lines, 
Mackinac Island is now noted chiefly as 
a summer resort, but it has a history re- 
plete with associations for the. Catholic. 
On this island in 1670 Father Dablon estab- 
lished the Jesuit Mission of St. Ignace. 
Finding the extent of the island too small 
to furnish sufficient cornfields for all his 
converts, and incommoded by separation 
from the mainland, where lay the field of 
much of his spiritual labors, Father Dablon 


in 1671 moved the Mission to Point St. 


Ignace, on the north shore of the straits, | 


where for forty years the Jesuits main- 
tained a chapel which was the centre of 
mission work among the aborigines scat- 
tered through the immense wilderness of 
the Northwest. From this spot in the 
spring of 1673 Father Marquette and Louis 
Joliet departed upon their memorable voy- 
age of discovery to the Mississippi River; 
and here at the Franciscan Mission of to- 
day rests part of the bones of the great mis- 
sionary. 

We have spoken above regarding recent 
modes of reaching special classes of read- 
ers, such as farmers. Another class of 
readers to be served are school children. 
The ordinary catalogue, or finding list, of 
a public library is unsuitable as a guide for 
children’s reading. The alphabetical or 
topical arrangement of the titles permits of 
no grading of the books according to their 
relative interest to children of differing 
ages. To meet this need many public 
libraries have issued special graded lists of 
books intended for children’s reading or 
for use in the schools. Thirty-five out of 
forty-five libraries answering AMERICA’S 
query upon this point, replied that they 
have prepared special lists of books suitable 
for school children. 


The Class-room List, issued by the Buf- 
falo Public Library in April, 1909, is an 
especially instructive example of such a 
list. It is a book of 166 pages; the titles 
are grouped in nine sections corresponding 
to the school grades for which the books 
are especially suitable. Author and sub- 
ject indexes furnish convenient guides to 
all the titles in the list, and there are three 
supplementary sections, entitled “ Refer- 
ence Books,” “ Stories About Children for 
Teachers and Parents,” “ Poetry About 
Children for Teachers and Parents.” A 
finding list of this kind is a source of relief 
and pleasure to the teacher who must se- 
lect books for the class-room or is called 
upon to aid pupils in selecting books for 
home reading. The Catholic teacher 
should, of course, be careful to see that 
none of the books drawn from such a list 
are harmful to the children in any way. If 
a list of the Catholic authors to be found 
at the local library has been compiled, this 
list may usefully be supplemented by a 
graded school list; the one being a guide 





to the desired authors and the other a 
guide to the desired grade. 

Mr. W. E. Foster, of the Providence 
Public Library, whose carefully prepared 
replies to our queries have been quoted be- 
fore, writes in regard to supplying special 
lists of books for schools: “If requested to 
do so, we are glad to do so. Usually, how- 
ever, the selection is made by some one 
outside of the library force, and this seems 


to be a more satisfactory way. In other 
words, we recognize the fact that the 
teachers, parents and pastors of these 


children have definite preferences as to the 
reading of the children, and we wish to 
have these preferences respected and even 
safeguarded. Not only do we not wish the 
library to be in any sense an agency for 
winning these children to other beliefs, but 
we do not wish even to seem to make it 
so.” The libraries will in most cases sup- 
ply lists of books specially adapted for 
children’s reading; but the Catholic teacher 
has responsibilities in the matter which the 


library cannot be expected to assume. 
W. S. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Winnowing. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.50. 

I Choose. By Gertrude Capen Whitney. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. oe 

Yet Speaketh He. By Gertrude Capen Whitney. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

The Diary of an Exiled Nun. With a Preface by 
Francois Coppée. St. Louis: Herder. Net 

0 


$1.00. 

Laws of the Kings. Talks on the Ten Command- 
ments. By a Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. New York: Benziger Bros. 


Net 60 cents. : 
The Light of the West. By Sir William_ Butler, 


G.C.B. Second Edition. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Net $2.00. f 

Good Health and Good Manners. With Sugges- 
tive Questions and Notes. By Ervie M. Raven- 
byrne. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. Net 30 
cents. 


Sermons for the Christian Year. By the Late 
Dom Wilfrid Wallace, O.S.B. With a Preface 
by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 3 Vols. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. Complete set, net $4.00. 

The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. Horace K. Mann. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net $3.00. : ’ 

The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginzberg. 
Vol. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 

of America, 

Prohibition. Its Relation to Temperance, Good 
Morals and Sound Government. Selections 
from the Writings of Men who have given 
Thought and Study to this Question from_the 
Standpoint of both Theory and Practice. Com- 
piled by Joseph Debar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Quebec View of Canadian Nationalism. | An 
Essay, by a Dyed-in-the-wool French-Canadian, 
on the Best Means of Ensuring the Greatness of 


Society 


the Canadian Fatherland. ro Oliver Asselin. 
Montreal: Guertin Printing Company. Net 25 
cents. 

A Study of First-Year English in Secondary 
Schools. By William P. Ratigan. S.J., In- 
structor in English, Marquette Academy. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University. 

German Publication 
Staatslexikon. Dritte, meubearbeitete Auflage. 


Unter Mitwirkung von Fachmannern heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrag der Gérres-Gesellschaft zur 


Pflege der Wissenschaft im Katholischen 
Deutschland. Von Dr. Julius Bachem. Dritter 
Band. Kaperei bis Paszwesen. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net $5.15. 
Latin Publication 
Commentarius in Decretum “Ne Temere.” Ad 


Ludovicus 


Usum Scholarum Compositus. By us 
Socii. 


Wouters, C.SS.R. Rome: Desclee et 
Editores Pontificii. Net 20 cents. 


French Publication 


Année Sociale Internationale, 1910. g 
1002 Pages. Reims: Action Populaire, 5, 
des Raisiniers. Prix 9 francs. 


Royal 8 vo., 
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EDUCATION 


The third annual Commencement of the 
Fordham University School of Law was 
held at the Theatre of the University, 
Fordham, on June 1ith, at 3 p.m. The 
degree of Bachelor of Law was conferred 
upon thirty-two candidates. 

The honors of the graduating class were 
won by William Hayes, whose standing for 
the three years of his course was 96 per 
cent. The scholarship in the Master of 
Laws course hereafter to be established 
was awarded ex aequo to Arthur D. Fisher 
and William Hayes. Ignatius L. M. Wil- 
kinson was awarded the scholarship in the 
second year class for the highest standing 
in the work of the first year. Paul Fuller, 
LL.D., Dean of the Law School, presided 
at the exercises, and addresses were made 
by Rev. Daniel J. Quinn, S.J., President 
of the University, by Robert N. King, A.B., 
of the graduating class, on “ Overcapital- 
ization of Corporations,’ and by John N. 
Scelsa, A.B., another of the graduates on 
“ National Incorporation.” 

The address to the graduates was de- 
livered by Hon. William McAdoo, formerly 
Police Commissioner, Member of Congress 
from New Jersey and Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, who gave the graduates his 
views on the duties of lawyers and courts 
to the public, and illustrated many of his 
remarks with anecdotes from his own ex- 
periences in his life both private and public. 
Many members of the judiciary and men 
prominent in other walks of life attended 
the exercises. 

This Commencemert of the Law School 
once more brings to our minds the remark- 
able growth of this Law School, as shown 
by the increased graduation each year. 
Thirty-two graduates this year as compared 
with sixteen last year and six the first 
year show how great the growth of the 
school has been. This growth is due in 
great measure to the excellent course given 
by the school, the high ideals of both 
Faculty and student body and to the con- 
venient hours and the location of the school. 
The school is located in the Evening Post 
Building, 20 Vesey Street, within a block 
of the Subway, Hudson Tunnels, the Ele- 
vated Railroad, and three minutes’ walk of 
all ferries. It is also within five minutes’ 
walk of the Supreme, Surrogates’ and 
Federal Courts. The hours of the school, 
4.15 to 6.15 p.m., are an inducement to 
young men who desire to work in law 
offices at the same time as they attend 
law school. At the Fordham Law School 
a student can combine theory with practice 
by working in a law office during the day, 
and in the afternoon attending the classes 
of the Law School. 





A special report issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation on the medical schools of the 





country is exceedingly severe in its stric- 
tures. For twenty-five years, it claims, 
there has been an enormous overproduction 
of ill-trained doctors because of the exist- 
ence of independent or proprietary schools, 
commercially managed and dependent on 
fees for support. The report affirms that 
of the 155 medical schools now existing in 
the country only one-fifth are needed, and, 
in the spirit of opposition which the Foun- 
dation shows to “small colleges” gener- 
ally, it insinuates that only the bona fide 
university department schools can expect 
to survive. 

Existing schools are criticized, some for 
lack of high entrance requirements and 
consequent low grade general scholarship 
on the part of the students admitted; many 
are not equipped with the necessary labor- 
atories ; and a not inconsiderable percentage 
are deficient in the hospital and clinical | 
facilities suitable medical training requires. | 
The report has aroused a storm of protest 
among the heads of medical schools in 
Chicago, its reference to these being par- 
ticularly sharp and caustic. Indeed the 
report puts the ban of its displeasure not 
alone on ten undergraduate medical schools 
of that city, but upon the Illinois State 
3oard of Health as well. James A. Egan, 
secretary of this latter body, roundly de- 
nounces the statements contained in the 
report. 

He says: “Tie report of the Carnegie 
Foundation calls for but little attention 
from the people of Illinois. It evidences a 
lack of knowledge on the part of those | 
by whom it was prepared, of the legal re- 
quirements in Illinois and the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Health. 
It betrays a deplorable ignorance as to 
what constitutes a medical college. This 
is shown by the reference to an osteo- 
pathic institution which is not a medical 
college and has never been recognized by 
the State Board of Health. The charges 
as to the connivance of the State Board of 
Health with certain medical colleges are 
not only groundless but are also maliciously 
false. The inspections of the Illinois med- 
ical colleges were made for the Carnegie 
Foundation by a gentleman who is not a 
physician, and who, so far as I have been 
able to learn, does not possess the qualifi- 
cations enabling him to intelligently deter- 
mine whether a medical college is ade- 
quately equipped to teach medicine.” 








Loyola University, the institution incor- 
porated in succession to St. Ignatius Col- 
lege by the Jesuits of Chicago a year ago, 
received $195,000 in gifts last week. Of 
this $135,000 was given by Mrs. Henri F. | 
DeJonghe, a member of the new Jesuit par- | 
ish of that city, and $60,000 was pledged by | 
the members of the Bennett Medical Col- 
lege, one of the professional schools of the 
University. The gift of Mrs. DeJonghe, be- ' 





stowed because of the interest she takes. 
in the progress of the Jesuit institution, is. 
to be devoted to new buildings and other 
improvements for the University. An ad- 
ministration building will be erected at 
Sheridan Road and Devon Avenue, a 
school building will be added to the parish 
equipment and some scholarships will be 
created. The medical school will use the 
fund donated by the members of the school 
faculty for enlarging its buildings. 





Mayor Seidel, of Milwaukee, who has 
disappointed the expectations of the many 
who predicted an administration of “ fads” 
following the Socialist victory which placed 
him in power, is not always entirely prac- 
tical in his suggestions. Recently he urged 
those concerned to compete with the nickel 
theatres by introducing moving pictures 
into the schools. With the picture lan- 
terns, he declared, lessons in history and 
geography might be vivified with moving 
pictures cast upon a screen. The great 
complaint, he went on to say, with our 
schools to-day is that they fail to hold the 
interest of the children, and that the latter 
slip away from school attendance just as 
fast as the law allows. It is to be feared 
that Milwaukee’s Mayor in this little talk 
forgot the lesson of his own life of hard 
discipline. Is it a real kindness to school 
children to try to attract them by removing 
all that is difficult from the school routine 
in order to make school hours a round of 
easy, pleasant experiences? It is singular 
that in a time of feverish effort for high 
educational development, the activity of 
school authorities should be directed so 
commonly to a line of least resistance for 
pupils, one involving no strain on the men- 
tal powers. There are old-fashioned people 
who still believe that the self-denying drill’ 
in the little hardships of the school-room 
is the feature of school training productive 
of best results in the education of children. 





Rev, M. O’Flanagan, of the Diocese of 
Elphin, having completed his visit to the 
United States in the interest of the Irish 
lace and cottage industries, has returned’ 
to Ireland. He visited and organized 
exhibitions of lace and other Irish school’ 
and cottage industries in over fifty cities, 
with the result that they are now on sale 
and appreciated in every city of im- 
portance. More than a million people vis- 
ited the exhibitions, and the annual sales of 
this class of Irish goods in the United’ 
States now exceed $500,000. The actual 
profits made by the two Irish girls whom: 
Father O’Flanagan brought over to ex- 
hibit their work have enabled him to pay off 
the debt on the Convent Industrial School, 
Loughglyn, County Roscommon, where they 
were trained, and erect additions for the. 
development of the work. The exhibitors. 
have also returned to Ireland. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution has _ pub- 
lished a brief monograph by Captain Fer- 
dinand Schmitter of the Medical Corps, U. 
S. Army, on the native customs of the 
Indians of the Upper Yukon. He tells us 
that formerly these people lived in tents of 
skins, but have now taken to log cabins, 
always ill-ventilated and dirty. The Belle- 
vue Hospital has issued the annual report 
of its Tuberculosis Clinic. The reading is 
interesting, but for a layman the pictures 
are still more so. Several of these illus- 
trate the roof-cure and show consumptive 
patients living night and day, summer and 
winter, in the heat and in the snow, on the 
roof, with only a small shelter tent be- 
tween them and the sky. The comparison 
is instructive. The Indians who have aban- 
doned their tents for huts that reproduce 
the unsanitary conditions of the worst ten- 
ements have become most susceptible to 
pulmonary complaints. Our tenement peo- 
ple, under the pure-air treatment the In- 
dians once enjoyed, are gaining strength 
to resist its infection. 





In one of the sessions of the fiftieth 
convention of the United States Brew- 
ers’ Association, held in Washington 
last week, a Cincinnati delegate, in 


an address on the effects of prohibition, 
made a startling statement. He said that 
while 38,000,000 people have been put. under 
prohibitory degislation of some or other 
kind during the past fifteen years, the con- 
sumption of whiskey in that period had 
increased 50 per cent. and the per capita 
consumption of beer more than 46 per cent. 


ECONOMICS 


The production of the principal wheat- 
growing countries in 1909 was as follows: 
Russia, 786 million bushels; United States, 
715 million; France, 361 million; British 
India, 253 million; Canada, 166 million; 
Italy, 155 million; Spain, 144 million; Ger- 
many, 138 million; Argentina, 133 million. 
Thus, of the nations virtually self-support- 
ing, France produced 9.26 bushels per head 
of population; the United States, 8.12; 
Spain, 7.66; Russia, 5.17; Italy, 5.09. The 
domestic consumption in Russia, however, 
is comparatively small and it is a large ex- 
porter. Germany produced only 2.16 bush- 
els per head; and India, about 1 bushel. 
It must be remarked that in India only the 
people of the Northern Provinces use 
wheat, those of the South living chiefly on 
rice. Of the countries raising wheat for 
export, Canada produced 30.91 bushels per 
head of population; and Argentina, 21.45. 
Great Britain, the chief importing country, 
produced 67 million bushels or 1.51 per 
head of population. From these figures it 











is not difficult to judge how near the 
United States is approaching the limit of 
an exporting country. 





During the winter months in Alaska gold 
mining is kept up. The pay dirt, however, 
is not washed until the return of spring 
gives a supply of water. This washing, 
by which the gold is separated from the 
clay containing it, is called the spring clean- 
up. At Nome it is expected to produce 
this year $1,175,000, and at the new fields 
of Innoko and Iditarod, $1,250,000. There 
is quite a rush of miners to these districts. 
The steamer Victoria, well known forty 
years ago in New York as the Parthia of 
the Cunard Line, has left Seattle for Nome 
with over five hundred passengers bound 
for them. Other steamers are sailing with 
large passenger lists. 





The total trade of Great Britain with 
foreign countries during 1909 was £811,- 


106,552. That of the British colonies with 
foreign countries was £283,123,571, and 
with Great Britain, £272,490,013. The total 


trade of the Empire, therefore, excluding 
intercolonial trade, was £1,366,720,136, of 
which over 40 per cent. was connected with 


the colonies. 





The Bureau of Commerce notes the gen- 
eral increase in the value of international 
commerce. While admitting some increase 
in the quantity of merchandise exchanged, 
it points out, as America has already done, 
that the increase in value is chiefly due to 
enhanced prices. 


SCIENCE 


Astronomers are still at work investi- 
gating the possible absorption of light in 
space, which would, if it really exists, ef- 
fectually prevent our seeing stars beyond 
a certain distance, and thus arriving at 
any knowledge concerning the size and 
shape of the universe. 

In continuation of what was said in 
America (Vol. I, No. 4, and Vol. II, Nos. 
19 and 24), we read in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten No. 4411 (May 12, 1910), a 
very technical article on “ Beitrage zum 
Nordmann-Tikhoffschen Phanomen,” by 
Adolf Hnatek, of Vienna, which the author 
concludes in these words: 

“ At all events the problem does not seem 
to have entered upon that phase in which 
a material increase of accuracy may soon 
be expected. Thus much, how ver, 
seems very probable even at present, that 
an eventual dispersion of light can hardly 
be sought for in space itself, because as 
long as the observed facts are based upon 
the presence of gaseous masses which 
must, if homogeneous, be under the meas- 
urable pressure of at least several milli- 
meters, so long the theoretical and even 








the actual behavior of these gases will 
give rise to serious doubts.” 

In the April number of the Astrophysical 
Journal, G. C. Comstock dissents from 
Kapteyn’s conclusions in the issue of the 
preceding November (See America, Vol. 
I, No. 4, p. 107). After quoting the two 
sentences: “There is thus no reason 
for the supposition that the selective loss 
of light is different for galactic and extra- 
galactic regions. In particular we cannot 
explain the greater richness in stars of the 
Milky Way by a smaller space absorption 
for, if anything, this absorption is greater 
there than elsewhere.” He says: “ This 
result is obtained from a discussion of the 
discordances between the Harvard star 
magnitudes photographically and visually 
derived, and rests upon the assumption that 
if there be a sensible space absorption its 
effect must be apparent in a difference 
between the photographic and visual mag- 
nitudes, which difference will systematically 
increase with increasing distance of the 
stars observed.” 

He says that stars of equal magnitudes, 
whether in the Milky Way or out of it, 
are probably at the same distance from us, 
and that therefore no conclusion can be 
drawn from their position in the galaxy. 
He ends: “ Whatever probative force the 
data may possess tends away from rather 
than toward Kapteyn’s conclusions above 
quoted, and appears to render that con- 
clusion entirely untenable, so far, at least, 
as the present data are concerned.” 





Whether the coloring of the stars is 
really objective in the stars themselves or 
merely a subjective illusion on the part 
of the observer, is the question discussed 
at great length by Louis Bell in the April 
number of the Astrophysical Journal. 

After stating that among the brighter 
single stars there are no extraordinary 
colors, he proves that the strangely large 
number of blue companions attending 
brighter stars cannot have an _ objective 
cause, but must be due entirely to optical 
propinquity. He says: “It is not putting 
the case too strongly to state that all the 
colors observed in double stars, and not 
pertaining to stars in general, are purely 
of subjective origin, and due to causes 
readily assignable from the data of phy- 
siological optics.” 

“In point of fact the subjective color- 
ations observed are chargeable to four 
separate causes.” These are simultaneous 
contrast, fatigue color, shifting of the 
retinal color sensitiveness away from the 
red in faint illumination, and ‘ dazzle tints,’ 
that is, the subjective colorations corres- 
ponding to positive after-images.” 

The writer tested the efficiency of these 
physiological causes by means of artificial 
stars and says that “the whole curious 
list of colors given at the beginning of 
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this paper may be picked up in these ob- 
servations on artificial stars before the 
difference in magnitude has become great 
enough and the eye sufficiently settled into 
its fatigued state to produce the final color 
contrast.” 

He then extended his observations to 
artificial triplets and clusters with rather 
striking and even absolutely startling re- 
sults, which he had checked by three other 
observers. His final conclusion is that 
“subjective colors play the chief, if not the 
only, rdle, in determining the apparent 
tints observed. Some initial color 
differences there certainly are, as_ the 
spectra show, but the actual colors do not 
vary enough to account in any material 
degree for the strange hues which have been 
reported. The subjective colors arising 
from the causes here set forth are, how- 
ever, fully adequate to account not only 
for the extremely great differences in color 
reported, but for the curious and evanes- 
cent tints which have so put to the test 
the descriptive powers of those who have 
noted them. The rdle of the dazzle tints 
is particularly noteworthy as bearing on the 
roseate, lilac and purplish hues never ob- 
served in isolated stars and very far from 
affording complementary tints to their 
primaries.” 

WittraM F. RiacE, s.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The celebration of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Most Rev. John M. Farley’s 
ordination to the priesthood opened with 
pontifical Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, on Saturday, June 11. The 
ceremonies lasted from 11 a. m. until nearly 
2 p.m. All of the dignitaries of the Church 
in the diocese and others from outside took 
part. The bishops present were the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, the Rt. Rev. 
Charles E. McDonnell, and the Rt. Rev. 
George W. Mundelein; among the mon- 
signori was the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University. 
The clergy, secular and regular, attended 
in large numbers. Seated to the right of 
the altar were 125 representatives of the 
religious sisterhoods of the diocese, while 
other religious orders were represented 
by 175 men. There was also within the 
sacred edifice a great gathering of the 
laity who had come to show their respect 
and veneration for the beloved Archbishop. 
The Rev. John J. Kean, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Name, deliveied the 
official address of the clergy, in which he 
reviewed the active career of the Arch- 
bishop from the time he was ordained, and 
spoke of their appreciation of his services 
and their affection for him personally. He 
also announced that the clergy of the arch- 
diocese had raised $300,000 which, with 
$200,000 raised from other sources, will be 








used in payment of the debt that has been 
attached to the Cathedral for thirty-one 
years. 

The Archbishop made a feeling response. 
He was unwilling to have any special com- 
memoration of the anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood, in view of the 
fact that the archdiocese is already pre- 
paring for an extraordinary festivity on 
the occasion of the formal consecration 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the com- 
memoration of the centenary of Cardinal 
McCloskey’s birth. His priests, however, 
finally prevailed upon him to permit a 
slight recognition of the day and he yielded 
to their wishes. 





The first Bishop of New York, th2 Right 
Rev. Richard Concanen, was a distinguished 
member of the Order of St. Dominic. 
His brethren of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, this city, will commemorate the 
centenary of his death on June 19, by a 
solemn Mass, at which His Grace Arch- 
bishop Farley will preside, and the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Hayes, D.D., will preach. 





All Mamaroneck, without distinction of 
creed or class, was fully represented at a 
reception held in the town hall on the 
evening of June 13, to commemorate the 
fortieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the Rev. Dr. Isidore Meister, rector of Holy 
Trinity parish. The addresses of congratu- 
lation and testimonials offered to him on 
the happy occasion were ample evidence 
that he is regarded by all not only as a 
zealous and sucessful pastor, but a citizen 
of the community whose leadership and 
influence have always been used for its very 
best interests. 





The Spanish hierarchy, under the leader- 
ship of Cardinal Gregorio Maria Aguirre 
y Garcia, Primate of Spain, have addressed 
a memorial to Premier Canalejas, Minister 
of Government, in relation to his proposed 
hostile action against religious Orders and 
Congregations. They show that his meas- 
ures as announced infringe upon the Con- 
cordat and have no foundation but a revo- 
lutionary law of 1837, long since obsolete. 
They speak out nobly in behalf of the 
Orders and mention some of the benefits 
that come from them to Church and coun- 
try. In courteously acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the memorial, the premier stated 
that the negotiations with the Holy See 
begun by his predecessor, Moret, and now 
being conducted by himself, could not be 
made public without want of respect for 
the Pope, but he assured the prelates of the 
esteem and respect in which they were held 
by the ministry. 





On May 15, the Catholic young men of 
Buenos Aires went on a numerously at- 








tended pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of 
Lujan, as a part of the religious cbservances 
of the centenary of the Argentine inde- 
pendence. The same venerable shrine was 
visited in 1810 by Belgrano, Soler and many 
other prominent leaders in the revolution- 
ary movement, to implore the blessing of 
Heaven and the protection of Our Lady 
on their attempt to free themselves from 
the shackles with which Napoleon had 
bound Spain and Spanish America. 


OBITUARY 


General Sir William Francis Butler died, 
June 7, at his residence, Bansha Castle, 
County Tipperary, Ireland. Born at Suir- 
vale, Tipperary, he was educated at the 
Jesuit College of Tullabeg. Entering the 
English army in 1858 he served with dis- 
tinction in India, Canada, Natal, Zululand, 
Egypt and the Soudan, where he was 
knighted for his services as Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of the Frontier Force, 1886. Major- 
General in 1890, he commanded at Alder- 
shot and at the Cape, where his opposition 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s design on the Trans- 
vaal and his frank warnings to the War 
Office made his office memorable. Recalled 
1898, the verification of his forecast in- 
creased his reputation, which was further 
enhanced by his bold condemnation of high- 
placed personages, aS chairman of the 
committee on South African war contracts. 
Lieutenant-General in 1900, he retired 1905, 
and has since devoted himself chiefly to 
speaking and writing in behalf of Irish 
National and Catholic interests. He was a 
member of the Irish Privy Council and a 
Senator of the new Irish National Uni- 
versity, His lives of Gordon, Napier and 
Colley, his books of Canadian and African 
adventure, The Great Lone Land, The Wild 
Northland, Red Cloud, Far Out Rovings, 
Campaign of the Cataracts, Naboth’s 
Vineyard, and the last (1909), which best 
expresses his mind as a Catholic and an 
Irishman, The Light of the West, are of a 
high order in style, interest and thought. 
He will receive fuller treatment in our next 
issue. 


PERSONAL 


Whilst in Ireland, during his recent trip 
abroad, the Hon. Gifford Pinchot did some 
visiting in company with Sir Horace 
Plunket. At Kilskeary, County Donegal, 
Father Maguire showed what had been 
done in the parish to improve the material 
conditions and brighten the homes of the 
people, through the agency and industrial 
teachings of the Gaelic League. Mr. 
Pinchot said that having witnessed the 
Gaelic songs, dances and other home- 
brightening influences, he understood the 
meaning of nation-building. It was Sir 
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Horace Plunket’s account of the Home- 
Brightening movement in Ireland that im- 
pelled President Roosevelt to appoint the 
Country Life Commission in the United 
States. 


The Holy Father received in recent 
private audience the Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. 
McMahon, D.D., General Supervisor of the 
Catholic Charities of New York. His Holi- 
ness was deeply interested in the working 
of the thirty-six different branches of Cath- 
olic benificence which are grouped under 
Mgr. McMahon's presidency. The: Holy 
Father showed a special solicitude in the 
work undertaken on behalf of emigrants, 
particularly Italian emigrants, and gave a 
blessing in his own handwriting to Mgr. 
McMahon, his people, his fellow workers, 


‘men and women, priests and religious. He 
also praised his labors as head of the 
Catholic Summer School, which Mgr. 


McMahon has persuaded Cardinal Vannu- 
‘telli, the Pope’s legate to the Montreal Eu- 
charistic Congress, to promise that he will 
visit. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Commenting editorially on the Accession 
Oath and the lame attempts hitherto made 
to amend its wording, The Springfield Re- 
publican of May 13 says very sensibly: 

““In view of the death of King Edward 
VII and the accession of George V, it is 
now to be regretted that the government 
‘did not push the bill through as a minis- 
terial measure when the Liberal majority 
was overwhelming in number. 

“The offensive portions of the accession 
oath were forgotten by the public during 
the long reign of Queen Victoria, but at 
her death in 1901 the Roman Catholics 
made their protest heard. Edward VII 
repeated the declaration with reluctance, 
it is understood, but he had no alternative. 
Even the kingship itself in Great Britain 
is statutory and could be abolished by a 
simple act of Parliament. The hereditary 
feature is also statutory. Parliament pre- 
scribes all the conditions under which the 
king assumes office. Edward swallowed 
his aversion to the form of the declaration 
and took the oath. 

“The existing form was settled 
revolution of 1688, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation was deemed nec- 
essary, in the interest of ‘the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law,’ to 
prove that the sovereign was not a Roman 
Catholic. 

“While some declaration by the monarch 
may be necessary so long as Great Britain 
‘maintains a state religion through the 
agency of the Anglican church, it seems 
perfectly clear that the characterization 
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'man and woman. 
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transubstantiation and the worship of 
saints as ‘superstitious and idolatrous’ is 
wholly unjustified in our time. As well 
might the king be compelled to denounce 
the Mohammedan and Buddhist religions, 
which are professed by hundreds of mil- 
lions of his subjects in India, Egypt and 
other parts of the empire. 

“But it is astonishing how zealous cer- 
tain groups of English Protestants are in 
demanding that the accession oath be left 
Their bigotry could not be sur- 
passed. This feeling is not confined to 
the nonconformist descendants of the old 
Puritans. One of the most aggressive or- 
ganizations is the Church Association, rep- 
resenting the evangelical branch of the 
established church, whose chairman de- 
nounces any amendment of the oath as ‘a 
flagrant act of treacherous disloyalty.’ In 
the opinion of these zealots, no doubt, 
the main reason for maintaining the mon- 
archy is to preserve and safeguard the 
established religion, and such a point of 
view may easily lead one to insist upon the 
conservation of every antique piece of ec- 
clesiastical trumpery in the ceremonial and 
pageantry of royalty. These people, it is 
safe to assume, by no means represent 
the bulk of the English people; but they 
are dynamic enough to create an uproar 
and the modern politician has no taste 
for religious controversies. 

“ The proper way to settle the difficulty is 
first of all, to disestablish the Anglican 
church. That done, the king, no more 
than the president of the United States, 
would need to make a declaration in sup- 
port of a particular religion or religion 
in general. But, as the English are in- 
clined to be proud of their contempt of 
logic in their governmental arrangements, 
the probability is that, so long as the 
Catholics do not become so violent as the 
Protestant extremists in their attitude, 
nothing whatever will be done even to 
change the language of the accession oath.” 


as it is. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
QueERIES OF A LAYMAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Did King George miss connections with 
the psychological moment of his life? 

We have been led to believe that the 
morganatic marriage of George V was one 
of those exalted love affairs which su- 
premely unites the life-long affections of 
We have been further 
informed that three children blessed the 
union which grew out of this love-match. 

We picture George during his days of 
“natural choice” as a devoted husband 
and a happy father. We can see around 
his hearth-stone the sanctity of home life, 
and we behold under the shadow of his 
protecting love a woman’s glory as wife 








and mother radiating through the little 
world wherein her brood was sheltered. 

A man dies. His head was destined to 
wear the crown. He had been engaged to 
wed one looked upon as worthy of sharing 
the crown with him. The dead one, la- 
mented with the grief of a royal family 
and the tears of a beloved fiancée was roy- 
ally buried and George, with shaking knees. 
was told to pull up the stakes around his 
fireside and abandon his innocent wife and 
happy children to marry the fiancée of his 
deceased brother. 

State influence compelled (?) him to 
tear his soul on the most cruel rack yet 
designed by noble (?) self-sacrifice, but 
what would we think of a family cat that 
chooses between its nursling kittens and a 
purple ribbon to follow the lure of the 
ribbon ? 

George was a man, and the presumption 
is that he loved his wife and children. If 
this were so, there was nothing to prevent 
the discharge of his first duties toward 
them by taking passage to North America, 
a voluntary exile, with wife and children at 
his side, and going to work to support 
them. 

He now has another wife and other chil- 
dren, but are there moments when out of 
the dusk there comes to him a picture of 
those to whom he had given man’s holiest 
pledge of husbandhood and fatherhood, 
and do the echoes of once-loved voices 
sometimes cry out in his dreams: “ Why 
did you abandon us if such words as hus- 
band and father and love and home meant 
as much to you as the formalities of a 
court?” 

Does the thought ever occur to George 
that, had he proven himself worthy of 
fatherhood over the children of his own 
flesh, he would have perhaps more fittingly 
proved himself worthy of fatherhood over 
a nation? 

The probability is that had George 
sought escape from the distress of his po- 
sition by leaving home and country with 
the woman of his choice and the mother of 
his children, he would have made such an 
appeal to the love of the English people by 
his noble act as no man has succeeded in 
doing since the English dynasty began. 

If the common people are to believe that 
home ties are sacred, what are they to 
think when kings and princes show by their 
example that they are not, and what are 
they to think of a national religion which 
sanctions the disruption and destruction of 
a family rather than embarrass the wishes 
of a crown? 

If the scraps of information which the 
layman gathers from the daily press on 
this subject are authentic, George V did 
indeed miss connections with the psycho- 
logical moment of his life. 

ALFRED WATTERSON McCANN. 
Rutherford, N. J., May 23, 710. 








